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J.H. A. LACHER! 
NOVEMBER 27, 1856-—OCTOBER 31, 1936 
Emit BAENscCH 


ARTIN and Catherine Lacher, parents of J. H. A. 

Lacher, were residents of German Lorraine. In 1848 

they emigrated, landing at New Orleans. Here they re- 

mained two years, when they removed to a farm near Cin- 
cinnati, where J. H. A. was born. 

After attending local parochial schools and colleges, he 
entered the novitiate at Notre Dame. At the age of eighteen 
he was called upon to teach; one year at St. Joseph’s college 
in Cincinnati, three years at Sacred Heart college in Water- 
town, and one year at St. Patrick’s academy in La Salle, 
Illinois. 

At the age of twenty-three he decided to enter secular 
life and obtained a position in the office of a wholesale shoe 
firm in Milwaukee. Three years later he was promoted to 
traveling salesman, with Wisconsin and Minnesota as his 
territory. After eleven years’ service he was appointed 
traveling salesman for a large shoe firm in Chicago, with 
which he remained for sixteen years, the last five as sales 
manager. Then, in 1909, ill health forced him to retire, but 
he was frequently called upon for advice as sales counselor 
by various firms and continued to write articles for trade 
journals. He was active in the United Commercial Travel- 
ers, chosen as chairman of the Wisconsin council and also 
a director in the National council. Thus reviewing his activ- 
ities justifies the verdict that he was a successful business 


*This eulogy was read by Judge Baensch at the annual meeting of the State 
historical society, October 21, 1937. 
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man, and that too in the most important branch of business— 
salesmanship, which takes and distributes the products of 
capital and labor, and gets business moving. 

When he was about to start on his job as traveling sales- 
man, he also entered wedded life. He married Louise Krum- 
rey, of Plymouth, Wisconsin, daughter of Karl Krumrey, a 
German forty-eighter pioneering in Sheboygan county. The 
young couple made their home in Winona, Minnesota, a cen- 
tral point in his territory, and here their three sons were born. 

In 1897 they removed to Waukesha, which has been their 
home since, except a five-year residence at Chicago while he 
was sales manager. He was active in civic affairs, interested 
and outspoken in political matters. He was a member of 
the Business men’s club and also of the Municipal hospital 
board. He was appointed to the War history commission 
and also to the State library commission. 

He was fortunate in that his retirement did not become 
tiresome, because he had a hobby—history. In fact, he did 
not retire; he changed his vocation to historical student, 
author, lecturer. And he worked hard, contacting book- 
sellers for rare Americana, following clues by correspon- 
dence and travel in different parts of the country, scanning 
old magazines and newspapers for historical items, and then 
preparing his material for publication. But his work became 
a pleasure, for his good wife air-conditioned his workshop, 
resulting in a congenial and strengthening atmosphere. 

Fortune continued to smile upon his and his better half, 
in that they were permitted to celebrate their golden wed- 
ding. They appreciated the flowers and cards of friends, en- 
joyed the reminiscences of half a century, but above all, 
pointed with pride to their three sons: Otto, who followed 
in the footsteps of his father as a traveling salesman; Walter, 
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editor of the Railway Age, in Chicago; Gilbert, editor of the 
Iron Age, in New York. 

His interest in history roots in his college days and con- 
stantly increased. One of his first studies was Von Holst’s 
Constitutional History. While working as a traveling sales- 
man, he made it a habit to take some history books with 
him and read them on the train. But he soon drifted into a 
specialty. While residing in Winona, he delivered an address 
before a local club on the German element in the United 
States. After his so-called retirement, he delivered several 
hundred addresses on the same subject in different parts of 
the country. , 

His choice of this specialty was based on an American 
patriotic motive. He believed with Thomas Paine that 
‘Europe, and not England, is the parent country of Amer- 
ica.’ He urged that the services of the representatives of 
every European nation, who migrated hither, should be 
fairly and fully recognized in our histories. He felt that, if 
this were done, the ‘melting pot’ will bring forth the finest, 
strongest national character the world has ever seen. 

He did his share for the Germans. In 1914 he prepared 
monographs on this subject, from various authors, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday issue of the Milwaukee Free Press 
for nearly a year. When Manitowoc proposed to erect a 
memorial to the four Salomon brothers, whose parents’ home 
was in the city, he prepared a booklet on The German Ele- 
ment in Wisconsin. This he distributed and sold throughout 
the state, donating the proceeds to the memorial committee. 
He wrote articles for numerous newspapers and magazines. 
Some of his most interesting articles were on patronymics 
and ancestry. In an article published in 1919 he wrote: 
“Having studied the Americanization of German names for 
more than thirty years, from ocean to ocean and from Can- 
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ada to the Gulf, many thousands of them have come under 
my observation.’ And then gives examples of the different 
methods of Americanizing: translation, Becker into Baker; 
phonetic spelling, Huber into Hoover; omitting c in sch and 
replacing the Umlaut with a vowel, Schaefer into Shafer. 
And then he undertook the hard task of tracing the ancestry. 

It was therefore natural that he was called upon to con- 
tribute to local histories, such as Waukesha county to John 
G. Gregory’s Southeastern Wisconsin, and Quaife’s Wis- 
consin. He became so prominent an authority on this sub- 
ject that he is listed in Brockhaus’ Encyclopedia, the Who’s 
Who in Germany. 

He was a member of eight historical societies, some of 
which he helped organize. His home society is among the 
most active in the state. Of its museum, which he founded, he 
remained sole custodian until his death. At regular intervals 
he assembled the school children of Waukesha, explained the 
story of each exhibit, and thus popularized local history. 

As a member of our society he was a frequent contributor 
to our publications. His ‘Nashotah House, Wisconsin’s Old- 
est School of Higher Learning’ won wide approval. His 
“Taverns and Stages of Early Wisconsin’ was the result of 
a tremendous amount of research and travel to get the de- 
tails from the various counties. 

As a curator he was loyal and enthusiastic. While on the 
membership committee, he was very active in securing new 
members. He favored regional allocation of curators. He 
suggested appealing to local authorities to carefully preserve 
their official records. The recent work of the WPA in some 
of our counties shows the value of his suggestion. 

He was a regular attendant at our annual meetings, and 
it is therefore fitting that we listen to an echo from the vacant 
chair. Some months before his death I wrote him for a bibli- 
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ography of German authors in Wisconsin. He sent me one, 
several pages in single-spaced typewriting, and with it a let- 
ter closing as follows: ‘I am really ashamed of my puny 
bibliography, but it’s the best that my physical and mental 
condition permits. But I have no kick coming. As Schiller 
says: 


“Ich habe genossen das irdische Glueck 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebt.” ’ 











IN MEMORY OF ALFRED C. KINGSFORD’ 
Mrs. H. E. Coie 


W* miss the presence of a valued co-worker at this meet- 
ing today. In the passing of our friend, A. C. Kings- 
ford of Baraboo, upon March 13 of the present year, the 
Wisconsin historical society lost a loyal member and able 
curator, the Sauk county historical society a capable, con- 
scientious president. 

The recorded facts of a lifetime are but a portion of the 
life story of any individual, but they serve as vantage points 
in following the influence of a life. Alfred Charles Kings- 
ford’s birth is recorded as occurring December 10, 1869, in 
the well-known market town of Deal, county of Kent, 
England, the son of Edwin and Alice Drake Kingsford. 
The father was engaged in market gardening. Three years 
later the family bade adieu to this English home and crossed 
the sea to America, as the father is quoted as saying, to 
broaden their opportunities. 

They became pioneers in our great Northwest, settling 
upon a farm near the town of Rushford in the state of Min- 
nesota. Alfred grew to manhood here, attending school with 
his brothers and sisters and assisting in various activities on 
the farm. He was graduated from the high school in Rush- 
ford in 1888, finished the course at Winona normal school in 
1892, and after several terms of teaching entered Wisconsin 
university from which he received the degree of A.B. in 
1898. Following graduation a year was spent in the study 
of law at Minneapolis. The position of principal of schools 


*This eulogy was read by Mrs. Cole at the annual meeting of the State his- 
torical society, October 21, 1937. 
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in Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin, was then offered him, which 
he accepted and where he remained eleven years. In 1910 
he came to the city of Baraboo as superintendent of schools. 
From that time on until his death he continued, for twenty- 
seven years, an untiring worker in his profession in the com- 
munity. 

Of the ten brothers and sisters in the family nine became 
teachers. It was said that the Kingsford family could boast 
of more years of teaching than any other family in the state 
of Minnesota. The home of the parents was one that encour- 
aged reading, with books and newspapers always in evidence. 
Of the latter, none was more valued than the Manchester 
Guardian. 

In 1900 Mr. Kingsford and Miss Mabel Stewart of Cale- 
donia, Minnesota, were married. One child, a daughter, Mrs. 
Lamont Richardson, is a resident of Sheboygan Falls, Wis- 
consin. One child, it is true, but truer it is that all Mr. Kings- 
ford’s pupils were his children. As they left the guidance 
of his hand and went out in class after class from the pub- 
lic schools, they were followed by the affectionate interest of 
a father. Honors won, his remarks: ‘He was one of my boys,’ 
or ‘She was a student of mine,’ were expressive of his feeling 
and concern for them. When disaster befell or anyone was 
overtaken by sorrow, no one was more ready than he with 
assistance nor more generous in his sympathy. 

While his disposition was marked with kindliness, he was 
a conscientious believer in justice and was courageous and 
outspoken when occasion demanded. A man of wide sympa- 
thies yet sound judgment with very definite standards of 
human behavior, his life was a force that inspired not only his 
pupils but all with whom he came in contact with the nobility 
of high thinking and honesty of action. 
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His profound regard and appreciation of great literature 
and his frequently voiced esteem of works of art and artists 
opened wide a door of fine appraisal of these to his pupils. 

He was gifted with a strong resonant voice, and read 
aloud with sincere feeling and charm. Many of his students, 
now mature men and women, date their enjoyment of poetry 
from the introduction they received through his interpreta- 
tion. Books were necessary companions of his days, never 
luxuries to be enjoyed as time permitted. An omnivorous 
reader, his range was wide: history, economics, biography 
occupied many hours; but novels, politics, travel were en- 
joyed, and always poetry. His reading was done with in- 
tensity of interest and frequently discussed with friends 
and acquaintances much to their enjoyment and instruction. 
His mental make-up was one that absorbed information and 
then reproduced it with a rare quality of comment added; 
often humorous, sometimes daring, always frank and a con- 
stant challenge to the listener. Wit flavored his conversation, 
coming with refreshing unexpectedness, but it was rarely 
of a variety that caused acute distress. 

No occasion in his life, I think, brought him more pleas- 
ure than a dinner given in his honor at the close of his 
twentieth year as the head of the Baraboo schools. This ex- 
pression of appreciation from friends, fellow teachers, and 
students touched him deeply. Duty was for him a responsi- 
bility to be shouldered and carried to the best of one’s ability 
without looking for special reward, so that this manifestation 
of approval and affection came as a surprise and made him 
very happy. 

Perhaps no distinction that came to him during his life 
was more highly appreciated than that of being chosen cu- 
rator of this society. I remember his speaking of it. History 
was a major enthusiasm and the feeling that his knowledge 
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and interest in it was considered of value to the society was 
fraught with keen satisfaction. Always at home in a library, 
the society’s library held particular appeal for him. Rarely 
was he in Madison that he did not visit it if time permitted. 
Most members of the staff hold memories of his sturdy step 
and his efforts to subdue his sonorous voice as he entered. 
He enjoyed the feeling that as a curator of the society he 
was associated with you. He liked coming, and losing the 
world for a moment in a book; he liked too the word of greet- 
ing he often enjoyed with many of you; he wished not alone 
information that he could find here, but stimulation and 
companionship. 

Gifted as a public speaker, he would have had little diffi- 
culty in reaching a position of distinction in the field of 
politics. Though he was conversant with political issues at 
home and elsewhere, he seemed to hold little desire to exer- 
cise his talents in this direction. Once only was he influenced 
to enter when he permitted his name to go before the primary 
to make the race for a seat in the United States congress. 
Defeat was accepted without bitterness, the experience was 
once referred to as ‘interesting and enlightening.’ 

Golf and walking were favorite recreations. In vacation 
time he was often on the links. Alone, with a friend, or in 
company with a number of friends, he tramped the pic- 
turesque Baraboo countryside with joy and regularity. Oc- 
casionally walks were extended into more distant territory 
when members of the John Muir walking club of Madison 
joined the Heart of the Hills club of Baraboo. Rarely did 
these tramps end without humorous incident in which Mr. 
Kingsford often played a leading réle. One such occurred 
on a Thanksgiving tramp through the Kickapoo valley coun- 
try when a village landlord, notified of their arrival, wished 
to honor the late Chief Justice Vinje as the most distin- 
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guished member of the party. The best room in the hostelry 
was to be his. In the confusion of introductions, the genial 
boniface, addressing Mr. Kingsford as ‘Judge,’ conducted 
him to the desired room. No word of explanation was ut- 
tered by the culprit who enjoyed the luxury intended for 
his superior during the night and at breakfast received the 
deserved censure of his companion with injured innocence. 

A habit of abstraction was a source of occasional incon- 
venience to him and some good-natured raillery on the part 
of friends. He protested the appellation, ‘absent-minded,’ 
however, maintaining that he was less forgetful of essentials 
at least, than those who would embarrass him. _ 

Sturdy and strong of body, he scarcely knew a physical 
ill until some two years before his death. Even during this 
period there was a reprieve when responsibilities were car- 
ried as usual. Only a week or two before fatal illness assailed 
him he gave a unique and interesting résumé of the life of 
Rudyard Kipling before the Fortnightly literary club of 
Baraboo, of which he was an active member. An admirer of 
the author, he read extensively from his poems at this time, 
delighting his hearers with his mastery of dialect and sym- 
pathetic interpretation. 

His services to the schools of Baraboo as superintendent, 
to the city as a vital, clear thinking citizen, to his church as an 
interested attendant, to Wisconsin university as a member 
of the board of visitors, and to this society as a thoughtful 
member and curator are all examples of his loyalty to the 
people and institutions of the state. 

In an address at the time of his death, a member of the 
Baraboo school board said: ‘For his knowledge and ad- 
mirably trained mind we admired him; for his administrative 
genius we commended him; for his sterling character and ex- 
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ample as a citizen we revered him; for his kindly, genial 
personality we loved him.’ 


What does all this mean? I quote Edgar Lee Masters: 


What does all this mean as an ultimate thing? It may mean nothing. 
But what always stands out, what makes a man’s life somehow admira- 
ble, no matter how he has been caught and hindered, tortured, humiliated 
and put aside? Perhaps nothing does so much as that a man shall have 
done his duty. ‘But what is your duty? asked Goethe. “The claims of the 
day,’ he answered. 


It seems to me that the life of our friend, A. C. Kings- 
ford, stands for unfailing devotion to duty, a life that em- 
phasized the importance of awareness and acceptance of the 
responsibilities of the day. 











THE GROWTH OF MILWAUKEE 
AS RECORDED BY CONTEMPORARIES 


Bayrp STILL 


HE rise and growth of Milwaukee as the metropolitan 
community of Wisconsin exemplify a process which has 
become significantly characteristic of American life. Letters 
from its residents and accounts written by visitors to the 
city constitute one index of trends in the rise of the city and 
in the subsequent urban drift as these phenomena of Ameri- 
can social history took place in Wisconsin. These comments 
reveal some of the forces behind the settlement of and 
movement to the city, its development in relation to neigh- 
boring municipal units, the physical aspect of the place, con- 
ditions of life there, and something of the flavor of the com- 
munity as an urban entity. The observations on the growing 
metropolis fall, in general, into three groups: first, the 
chance observations of exploratory visitors before 1835; sec- 
ond, comments on the city from the time it attracted atten- 
tion as part of the rapidly growing Middle West to the point 
at which the phenomenal growth of Chicago overshadowed 
other cities in the area; and finally, the description of the 
city by those feature writers of the late nineteenth century 
who saw in Milwaukee an interesting, and in some instances 
individual, example of the rising American city.’ 

The first visitors to comment on the site which was to 
become Milwaukee were those missionaries and traders who 
traveled in the Wisconsin country in the period of French 
dominion. In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 


*On this subject see Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City (New 


York, 1933) and As Others See Chicago, edited by Bessie L. Pierce (Chicago, 
1933). 
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French missionaries found Foxes, Mascouten, and Potawat- 
omi congregated near the mouth of what they called the 
‘Melleoiki River’;? and during the eighteenth, occasional 
British traders and officers visited its aboriginal population. 
In 1779, the commander of the British post at Michillimack- 
inac referred to them as ‘those runegates of Milwakie—a 
horrid set of refractory Indians.”* The diary of Samuel Rob- 
ertson, who in a small sloop stopped at Millwakey bay in 
November, 1779, reveals the trade in corn and peltries which 
was carried on there with the Indians. in exchange for 
wampum, tobacco, and rum.* The narrative of Captain 
Thomas G. Anderson, who came in 1803 to be a resident 
trader in what he called ‘Minnawack,’ describes the village 
on the turn of the nineteenth century. He wrote: ‘About a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance of the river, I pitched 
my tent, and, in a short time, we had a three-room house over 
our heads.” During Anderson’s three-year stay, he fra- 
ternized with the traders Le Claire and La Framboise who 
lived on the opposite side of the river and with their relatives 
and other hangers-on who, as he said, ‘formed quite a society 
of its kind.”® Samuel A. Storrow, visiting the Northwest in 
1817, described the ‘Pottowatomie village’ on the ‘Mille- 
wackie’ as small. Their chief, whose name in English was 
Old Flour, brought him an Indian who was on his way to 

2 The locality is first mentioned specifically by Father Zenobius Membré, a 
Recollect missionary traveling with La Salle in 1679. Jean Francois Buisson de 
St. Cosmé, one of three seminary priests sent in the summer of 1698 by Francis 
Laval, bishop of Canada, to set up missions among the Indians, mentioned the 


place and called it ‘Melouakik.” W. A. Titus, ‘Early Milwaukee: A Polyglot 
Village that Became a Metropolis,’ in Wisconsin Magazine of History, x, 425. 

*Ibid., 426. 

*Ibid., 427. 

5‘Narrative of Capt. Thomas G. Anderson,’ in Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, ix, 153. 

* Ibid. 
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Chicago to serve him as guide.’ Henry R. Schoolcraft, ex- 
ploring the Mississippi valley in 1820, hit upon the mouth of 
the ‘Milwaukie River’ and encamped upon the beach. He 
described the river as ‘large and important . . . connected 
by an Indian portage with the Rock River of the Mississippi’ 
and the village as containing two American families ‘en- 
gaged in the Indian trade.’* On his departure he noted, at 
a distance of five miles from the village, a bed of light-col- 
ored tertiary clay which, he said, possessed ‘a compactness, 
tenacity, and feel, which denote its utility in the arts.’ The 
1855 edition of his narrative reported that this was the source 
from which ‘an admired kind of cream-colored bricks are 
[ sic] manufactured.” 

The trading activities of Jacques Vieau, who came in 
1795, and the appearance of Solomon Juneau in 1818 sug- 
gested a permanence for the village of Milwaukee which be- 
came a certainty when in 1835 the federal government placed 
the land in the vicinity on the market and the region came 
within the influence of the speculative boom which flourished 
in the Northwest from 1835 to 1837. Before the village was 
ten years old,*° it was being visited and described by observers 
from Europe and from the eastern part of the United States, 

™ ‘North-West in 1817: A Contemporary Letter,’ in Wis. Hist. Colls., vi, 176. 
Samuel A. Storrow, a native of New England, judge advocate of the United 


States army in 1816, traveled West in the late summer of 1817 to bring back 
a report on the military posts of the Northwest and the condition of the country 
in general. 

* Summary Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition to the Sources of the 
Mississippi River in 1820: Reswmed and Completed (Philadelphia, 1855), 196. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft (1793-1864), native of New York, began exploratory visits 
to the mineral regions of Missouri and Arkansas in 1817-18. His report, pub- 
lished in 1819, established his reputation as a geologist, and he was sent as a mem- 
ber of the Cass exploring expedition in 1820 to the upper Mississippi and Lake 
Superior copper regions. His Narrative Journal of Travels through the North- 
western Regions of the United States .. . to the Sources of the Mississippi River 
appeared in 1821. Indian studies and activities occupied his later years. 

*Summary Narrative, note p. 196. 

*The village was incorporated on the east side of the river in 1837, the 


eastern and western parts politically consolidated in May, 1889, and the city in- 
corporated in 1846. 
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the popularity of whose travel accounts attests the current 
interest of the western world in the society of the Middle 
West.’ In the generation of the forties and fifties, Milwau- 
kee probably enjoyed a more marked attention in travel 
accounts than at any other period of her existence, for at 
this formative era in the history of the Middle West, each 
mushroom community promised to become the future metro- 
politan star of the West and Chicago still awaited the spec- 
tacle of growth that was to attend the development of rail- 
roading ultimately to center there. Milwaukee was at the 
moment a potential western metropolis whose promise 
equaled if not rivaled that of Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis. Her growth and Chicago’s progressed in a relatively 
parallel way in the forties. Milwaukee increased in popula- 
tion from 1,712 to 20,061 while Chicago was growing from 
4,470 to 29,968 ;'* thus, it is easy to understand why many 
observers, centering their attention upon the Great Lakes 
area, should have included Milwaukee in their itinerary. The 
commentators appear to have been of at least four types in 
this generation between the incorporation of the village and 
the Civil war: speculator propagandists, writers of emigrant 
guides, dispassionate observers from Europe or the older 
parts of the United States, and local reporters whose let- 
ters reveal intentionally or inadvertently the growth of the 
urban community. 

Milwaukee’s first newspaper was aptly named, for the 
local news in the early issues of the Milwaukee Advertiser 
was confined almost exclusively to propaganda designed to 
lure settlers to the mushroom village.’* The initial issue, 

™ See Allan Nevins, editor, American Social History As Recorded by British 
Travellers (New York, 1923). 

™ Chicago Daily News Almanac and Year Book for 1986, 427. 

%The Milwaukee Advertiser was founded early in July, 1836, by D. H. 


Richards. Edited the first six months by Hans Crocker, it had among its con- 
tributors I. A. Lapham, J. H. Tweedy, J. A. Noonan, L. I. Barber, and Byron 
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published July 14, 1836, set forth as its object its desire to 
‘call the attention of the people of Wisconsin to the im- 
portant subjects of Education and Internal Improvement.’ | 
Its editorial proclaimed: ‘Wisconsin is just springing into 
existence; her advantages are beginning to be known and 
appreciated, and capitalists and emigrants are now directing 
their attention to this quarter.’ The bulk of the article de- 
scribed Milwaukee—its beauty, physical position, rapid 
growth, and abundant resources of clay for brick making: 


Let anyone who doubts these advantages look at her geographical 
position—situated on the most westerly bend of Lake Michigan, directly 
opposite the mouth of Grand River, which has the best harbor on the 
east side of the lake, and which must be ere long, a concentrating point 
for travellers and emigrants to the West, and situated on the nearest 
point of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi and the Mineral Region, from 
which there will soon be communication both by land and water." 


Containing reprints of these remarks on Milwaukee’s 
future, seen, it will be observed, through the eyes of a steam- 
boat age, the issue of July 28, 1836, published a letter from 
Byron Kilbourn in which he asserted: “There are no con- 
flicting interests between Green Bay, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
cago; each has its own appropriate country; and that 
maturally united to Milwaukee by common interest is at 
least equal in extent and fertility, and I hesitate not to add, 
will sustain a more dense population than either of the 
others.” The editors printed a large edition of this issue 
with its descriptive reprints in order, as they said, that all 
wishing ‘to send papers abroad may have the opportunity of 
doing so.’ News items, as the weeks went on, were indirect 





Kilbourn. Besides being designed to attract immigrants to Milwaukee, it was also 


to advance the interests of the Milwaukee and Rock river canal. It was pub- 
lished by Richards until March, 1841, then sold to J. A. Noonan and called the 
Courier. 

“ Milwaukee Advertiser, July 14, 1836. 

“Tbid., July 28, 1836. 
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‘plugs’ for Milwaukee and the Wisconsin country. Among 
these were vigorous denials of rumors of Indian danger in 
the region, references to lead ore found nearby, comments on 
the good health conditions in the city, commendation of the 
Milwaukee proprietors for their ‘liberality in improving the 
streets throughout the town,’’® figures illustrating a five- 
fold increase in population,’ references to the industry of 
‘mechanics, masters, and journeymen,’ their high wages, and 
the abundant opportunity for ‘all young men—the first set- 
tlers of this growing town.”* By the fall of 1836, politics 
began to replace speculator propaganda in the small por- 
tion of the paper devoted to local matter, but items record- 
ing banner crops and phenomenal produce still appeared in 
almost every issue. The issue of November 17, 1836, pro- 
claimed the receipt of two turnips, one weighing twenty-two, 
the other twenty-three and a half, pounds. The article con- 
tinued: ‘With a little more mature cultivation, which one or 
two years will effect, our climate and soil will produce in 
abundance and quantity, equal to any portion of the west, 
and the west can beat the world.”*® In the same issue, a 
clipping from the Lexington (Kentucky) Intelligencer pre- 
dicted that Milwaukee’s population would soon exceed that 
of Chicago, ‘over which nature has given it [Milwaukee] a 
marked superiority in every particular essential to the 
growth of a great city.’”° 

By profession attached to the promoter group but in a 
position to observe Milwaukee more objectively than most 
speculators was Increase A. Lapham, who came to the 
young city in 1836 as an assistant to Byron Kilbourn to do 


16 Thid. 

" Tbid., August 11, 1836. 

%* Tbid., August 25, 1836. 

” Tbid., November 17, 1836. 
»* Tid. 
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surveying, canal building, platting, and promoting.”* Be- 
fore he had arrived at Milwaukee, Lapham realized that he 
was entering ‘the world of speculators.’ In Sandusky, Ohio, 
he added the ninth to a series of barroom plats of new 


towns.”” Arriving in Milwaukee on July 1, he described it to 
his brother: 


Milwaukee contains about fifty houses, mostly on the east side of 
the river; it is supposed to contain (with the suburbs) about 1,000 in- 
habitants! Town lots are worth from $500 to $5500. Lumber is from 
$30 to $50 per thousand feet. Flour $8.25 per barrel and everything 
else about the same proportion. Labor is $1.25 per day and boarding, 
which equals $2 per day. The mail arrives and departs once a week and 
has just brought papers that I saw at Detroit.”* 


Three weeks later, he wrote his father that a shortage of 
lumber was retarding the progress of the town.** To his 
father and to a scientist friend, Dr. C. W. Short, he sent the 
descriptive issue of the Milwaukee Advertiser referred to 


above and took pains to convince the latter that the city 
was 


not quite so ‘remote’ or so ‘distant’ and ‘untrodden’ as you seem to sup- 
pose. . . . Some idea of the rapidity of our progress may be formed 
when I tell you that 18 months ago there were but two families in Mil- 
waukee! Merchandise of every kind can be brought to this place at 


a cheaper rate than to Columbus, Ohio, owing to our chain of inland 
water communication.”® 


™ Increase A. Lapham (1811-75), born in New York, early became interested 
in geology. During 1833-35, while in Columbus, Ohio, he devoted his spare time to 
scientific study, collecting specimens of plants and minerals. He carried on these 
activities after he came to Milwaukee to assist Byron Kilbourn. Making his 
home in Milwaukee for almost forty years, he held many local offices, promoted 
educational enterprises, and gained considerable fame as a scientist. 

* Increase to Darius Lapham, June 21, 1836. All letters written to or by 
Increase A. Lapham, referred to in these footnotes, are on file in I. A. Lapham 
papers, Wisconsin historical library. 

*T. A. to D. Lapham, July 7, 1836. 

*T. A. to Seneca Lapham, July 27, 1836. 

*I. A. Lapham to C. W. Short, August 17, 1836. 
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He urged his father to take advantage of the business oppor- 
tunities Milwaukee afforded. Since much building was to be 
done, he advised: 


If you could sell the farm and come here with the proceeds, I think 
you might do very well in building houses on your own hook. You can 
buy lots very cheap and on good credit if you will build a house on them. 
The terms are one-tenth in hand, and the rest in one, two, and three 
years, and a house to be built within the first year. 


He claimed that families were coming so fast that houses 
could be sold as soon as they were built.*° He was less en- 
thusiastic in September, 1837, when depressed conditions 
began to be felt: 


We begin to feel the pressure of the times here in the woods, money 
is scarce, provisions scarce and dear, very little doing in the way of mak- 
ing improvements, in fact Milwaukee begins to be a dull place and will 
now jog along at the rate of other towns. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is a valuable location and will sustain itself through these hard 
times. It is the natural port of entry for a large portion of Wisconsin, 
embracing some of her most valuable lands.”* 


In Lapham’s letters to his family he described the social 
fabric as well as the economic structure of the young city. 
‘The society here is good,’ he wrote in February, 1837; ‘the 
people are principally from New York and the states east of 
it; many are from the Canadas. They all possess the enter- 
prising go-ahead spirit of the New Englanders.”* Parties, 
sleigh rides, and the composition of a gazetteer filled his 
leisure hours.”” In January, 1840, he wrote of a lyceum 
that was meeting ‘every Friday evening for debates and dis- 
courses. We have a great many very good speakers, who are 
perhaps destined hereafter to fill large spaces in the council 


*T. A. to Seneca Lapham, October 15, 1836. 

T. A. to D. Lapham, September 27, 1837. 

*T. A. to D. Lapham, February 25, 1837. 

*T, A. to D. Lapham, December 9, 1837, and February 4, 1838. 
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of the nation.”*° By 1846, he was requesting of his brother 
and of his scholarly correspondents donations toward estab- 
lishing for Milwaukee ‘a permanent Public Library embrac- 
ing books in all departments of arts, science, and literature.’** 

Meanwhile the physical aspect of the city was being im- 
proved, and economic conditions were looking up. In July, 
1842, Lapham wrote his brother: 


We have sidewalks made of gravel that proved to be very good, and 
they now extend nearly the whole length of the town, so that we can go 
out in wet weather without our ‘tall boots.’ . . . One hundred persons, 
chiefly Germans, landed here yesterday: and we have a daily average 
of about fifty immigrants foreign and domestic. Milwaukee never had a 
better face than at present. We begin to feel very much encouraged in 
the prospect of building up a large city !°* 


The letters of the forties continue to reflect this optimism.** 


Typical of the emigrant guide which described the city 
was William J. A. Bradford’s Notes on the Northwest, pub- 


*T. A. to Seneca Lapham, January 17, 1840. 
=T. A. to D. Lapham, May 13, 1846, and Asa Gray to I. A. Lapham, June 1, 
1846. 

=T. A. to D. Lapham, July 28, 1842. 

* Speculative activity was only one side of Lapham’s work. His scholarly 
investigation and writing kept him in communication with scholars in the United 
States and Europe. These contacts, nevertheless, helped him indirectly to promote 
the region. His maps, gazetteers, and books on Wisconsin served to attract and 
inform prospective settlers. (See letter of William H. Odlin, from Rochester, 
New York, March 19, 1855, to Lapham, in which a company of prospective 
settlers desires to consult Lapham’s Wisconsin.) On December 7, 1856, Pro- 
fessor Edouard Desor, of Neuchatel, Switzerland, wrote a letter which, in addi- 
tion to its scientific content, requested Lapham’s opinion on the stocks of ‘your 
various R. Roads, especially the La Crosse and Milwaukie R. R.’ In his answer 
endorsing the railroad stocks, Lapham added: ‘But there is another mode of in- 
vesting capital here that is very profitable. Our city has grown up within 
20 years from an entire wilderness—it now has a population of about 40,000 
souls. You can readily see how rapidly all real estate must be increasing in 
value. Many fine fortunes are made here simply by the purchase of real estate 
which after a year or two may be sold for perhaps double its cost—The constant 
immigration, the construction of our system of railroads, and the rapid im- 
provement of the farming lands around us all assure us that this increase in the 
value of real estate will continue for a great number of years. I shall be happy 
to take charge (for a small commission) of any funds you or your monied 
friends may wish to invest here. I can make such references as will be satis- 
factory.’ (Lapham to Desor, January 5, 1857.) 
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lished in New York in 1846, in which the author remarked 
Milwaukee’s growth ‘in about ten years from its foundation 
[to] one of the first class of towns in the west.’ As evidence, 
he asserted that ‘in 1834 there were but two or three build- 
ings on the tract which is now covered by the dwellings of 
its numerous residents.’ Its promise for emigrants was in- 
dicated, he said, by its well-timbered hinterland, the essential 
attributes of soil, timber, and water, and its connection with 
eastern markets.** The columns of American newspapers, 
especially those of the West, served also as guides to pros- 
pective immigrants. Milwaukee’s papers described other 
western communities as well as her own. An example of 
this procedure is the ‘Editorial Correspondence’ in the Green 
Bay Republican of June 18, 1844: 


From the newspaper accounts which I had read of the rapid pro- 
gress of Milwaukie, for the past two or three years, I had made up my 
mind not to be surprised at beholding a flourishing town—but I must 
confess I was not prepared to find a city, whose general business ap- 
pearance and size, would indicate a growth of a quarter of a century, 
rather than an existence of not more than six or eight years. The City 
of Milwaukie now contains a population of probably not less than seven 
thousand; and if the statements I have heard are to be depended upon, 
increases at the rate of scores per day. 

Many extensive manufacturing establishments are in progress of 
erection and some already in operation. Among the latter I noticed a 
woolen Manufactory, Machine Shop, Iron Foundries, Saw-Mill, etc.; and 
among the former, two or three large four and five story establishments, 
intended for flouring mills, I believe. So that you see Milwaukie, with 
her other advantages, must rank among the first of western towns in 
point of manufacturing facilities—indeed, leaving one or two points on 
the Fox or Neenah river out of consideration, may be designated as the 
very first. . . . Water Street presents quite a city-like appearance, be- 
ing compactly built . . . and giving as strong indications occasionally 
of business life, and activity, in its jostling crowd, and bustle and din, 
as would be presented by an Atlantic city. 


One of the earliest ‘literary’ observers, Sarah Margaret 
Fuller, touring the Great Lakes in 1843, apparently did not 


* Notes on the Northwest or Valley of the Upper Mississippi, 1238. 
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favor Chicago at Milwaukee’s expense.** Although she rec- 
ognized the former as one of the world’s greatest thorough- 
fares, she was impressed with that quality in Milwaukee and 
in both with the cosmopolitan population and the natural 
beauty of the surrounding countryside. She wrote: 


At Milwaukie, as at Chicago, are many pleasant people, drawn 
together from all parts of the world. A resident here would find great 
piquancy in the associations,—those he met having such dissimilar his- 
tories and topics. And several persons I saw evidently transplanted 
from the most refined circles to be met in this country. .. . 

The torrent of emigration swells very strongly towards this place. 
During the fine weather, the poor refugees arrive daily, in their national 
dresses, all travel-soiled and worn. The night they pass in rude shantees, 
in a particular quarter of the town, then walk off into the country—the 
mothers carrying their infants, the fathers leading the little children by 
the hand, seeking a home where their hands may maintain them.*® 


She sensed the cultural transmission inherent in this influx 
of Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, and Swiss and asked: 
“Who knows how much of old legendary lore, of modern 
wonder, they have already planted amid the Wisconsin for- 
ests?" . . . Some seeds of all growths that have ever been 
known in this world might, no doubt, already be found in 
these Western wilds, if we had the power to call them to 
life.”** At her boarding house she found the daughter of a 
famous Indian fighter learning to play the piano and to 
speak French, and Indian boys selling berries rather than 
brandishing the tomahawk.*® Thus was the native culture 
bent to the patterns of the coming urban community. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller, a native of Massachusetts, had spent the early 
years of young womanhood in writing, teaching, and traveling. Impressions of 
her summer’s travel to the Great Lakes and her visits to Chicago and Milwaukee 
in 1843 were recorded in her Summer on the Lakes in 1843, published in Boston 
in 1844. She was associated with the philanthropic and literary movements of her 
day and in 1844 accepted a position as literary critic of the New York Tribune. 

* Summer on the Lakes, 113. 

" Ibid., 165. 


* Tbid., 166. 
* Tbid., 167. 
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An observer directly connected with the European immi- 
gration into the Milwaukee area was Ole Munch Reeder, who 
came from Norway in 1847 to investigate legal procedure in 
the United States.*° Coming into the West by way of the 
Great Lakes, he stopped momentarily in Milwaukee be- 
fore going on to visit his compatriots west of the city at 
Muskego. To him Milwaukee appeared to be ‘the flourishing 
emporium of a large part of the West,’ ranking first among 
American cities, he said, ‘for the energy and rapidity with 
which it has grown.”** He marveled at the speed with which 
it had sprung up, and averred that although only one other 
American city—Rochester, New York—was reputed to have 
grown with greater speed, ‘the Milwaukee citizens have 
proved that the pretensions of Rochester in this respect are 
quite unfounded. One of the results of this rapid growth is 
that the city has “sights” of a quite peculiar nature—for 
example, a sixteen- or seventeen-year-old boy is the oldest 
person native to the place.’ Especially interested in sta- 
tistics of immigration and land sales, he wrote: 


Just now the fall immigration by way of Milwaukee is beginning, 
and a recent issue of a newspaper of that city reports that every steam- 
ship which arrives—and there are steamships every day—brings so many 
newcomers that they could make quite a respectable little town of their 
own. The newspaper says it is amusing to watch them go up through the 
streets in great throngs and it compares them to the tribes of Israel on 
their entry into the Promised Land. I, too, saw a group of them moving 


along, in grand confusion, with their heavily loaded wagons, and I think 
the comparison is very apt.** 


“Ole Munch Reder, Norwegian scholar, arrived in New York in the spring 
of 1847 and soon went West by way of the Erie canal and the Great Lakes. 
He remarked that the passage price on the lakes was the same to Chicago as to 
Milwaukee. He stayed in the West until October, 1847. 

“Gunnar J. Malmin, editor, America in the Forties: The Letters of 
Ole Munch Reder (Minneapolis, 1929), 10-11. 

“ Tbid., 12-13. 

* Tbid., 12. 
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Seeking Norwegians in Milwaukee, he found them keeping 
lodging houses for immigrants, employed in the shipyard, 
and acting as storekeepers. In Nordlyset, the Norwegian 
newspaper, he found the advertisement of a Norwegian 
drug store in Milwaukee, as well as those of American drug 
stores designed to appeal to Norwegian customers.** His 
fellow-countrymen were not immediately prosperous in the 
urban community. He reported: ‘We soon heard, as we 
have since become so accustomed to do, complaints of sick- 
ness, hard work, and homesickness, alongside of expressions 
of satisfaction with the good wages and the low cost of pro- 
visions, as well as the hope that their condition, on the whole, 
would become better.”*° 

Almost upon the heels of Reeder, another Scandinavian 
observer, this time of Swedish origin, visited Milwaukee. 
Fredrika Bremer, noted novelist, came to Milwaukee by 
way of Chicago in the fall of 1850.*° To her, as to Reder, 
‘growth’ was the watchword of the West,** a growth which, 
to her, had realized—and promised—more for Milwaukee 
than for Chicago. Although she admitted having met some 
‘agreeable and delightful people’ in Chicago, she found it 
‘one of the most miserable and ugly cities which I have yet 
seen in America’ where people have come apparently ‘to 
trade, to make money, and not to live.”** On the other hand, 
Milwaukee appeared to be ‘a splendid city’ which ‘grows 
and extends herself every day,’ increasing ‘with all its might.’ 
Here Miss Bremer saw ‘some handsome, well-built streets, 
with handsome shops and houses, quite different to those of 

“ Ibid. 177. 

“ Ibid., 18. 

“Ten years before she journeyed to the United States, Fredrika Bremer had 
won recognition for her writing, and her fame preceded her to Chicago and 


Milwaukee where she visited in 1850. Her Homes of the New World (New York, 


1854), in two volumes, is a good analysis of family life in this country. 
“ Thid., i, 248. 
“ Tbid., 605. 
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Chicago.’ She admired the peculiar kind of brick of which 
nearly all the homes were built which gave the city ‘a very 
cheerful appearance, as if the sun were always shining there’ 
and also the ‘lovely country houses in the outskirts, with 
splendid and extensive prospects over lake and land.’ In 
her opinion Milwaukee, not Chicago, deserved ‘to be called 
“Queen of the Lake,” ’*® praise not entirely conditioned 
either by the welcome she received or by the fact that she 
found so many agreeable Europeans in the community. She 
‘was obliged to enact the lioness to an incessant stream of 
callers,’ some of them ‘evidently interesting people,’ to re- 
ceive from them ‘presents of flowers, books, verses,’ and 
through all ‘to be polite, answer the same questions over and 
over again, and play over and over again on the piano the 
same ballads and polkas.”*° Nearly half the inhabitants were 
Germans, she reported, ‘and they occupy a portion of the 
city to themselves, which is called “German Town.” This 
lies on the other side of the River Milwaukee. Here one 
sees German houses, German inscriptions over the doors or 
signs, German physiognomies. Here are published German 
newspapers; and many Germans live here who never learn 
English, and seldom go beyond the German town.” She 
also visited ‘a large ladies’ school,’ and dined in the home 
of the mayor before leaving the fast-growing city ‘upon its 
beautiful heights’ where, as she said, she would ‘willingly live 
for a time.” 

The letters of local residents to relatives or acquaintances 
in the East or in Europe record the flavor of the developing 
community. In December, 1840, Charles J. Lynde wrote 
John K. Bartlett, M.D., of New Haven, Connecticut, about 

” Ibid., 615. 

® Tbid., 614. 


™ Tbid., 615-616. 
Ibid., 615, 617. 
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the opportunities for medical men in the ‘ “Empire” village’ 
of Wisconsin. Milwaukee had recovered from the depression 
of the late thirties and ‘now started forward with a vigorous 
but healthy growth.’ He wrote: 


A great number of enterprising families have come in, and many 
elegant buildings are being erected even now in the middle of Winter, 
and many more will be in the Spring. All admit that this place is 
speedily destined to become a city of no ordinary magnitude. . . . there 
are here four physicians, neither [sic] of them possessing more than 
ordinary talents or knowledge of his profession. . . . I do not hesitate 
to recommend this place to you as presenting a fine opening for your 
business especially when you take into consideration the rapidity with 
which our village is increasing in population, and the country around it. 
We have a very interesting society of young people, for our citizens are 
mostly young, and more so than you will find in any place at the east of 
three times the size of this. There are more educated, accomplished, re- 
fined, and withal pretty young married ladies than I ever knew among 
the same number of young ladies. Mrs. L. is very much pleased with 
them. . . . Provisions here are much cheaper than in New England... . 
This is because so much surplus produce is raised in the Territory and 
our distance from a market. Rents in this village are rather high. A 
tolerable house is worth $100 a year, but you can build here as cheap as 
at the east and then you could save rent. Rents are high because every 
house is full and emigrants are constantly coming in, and must have room 
and will pay for it.5* 


The ‘delineation’ of his situation, sent by the local Cath- 
olic bishop, John Martin Henni, to the lord-archbishop in 
Vienna in 1851 painted, with possibly greater precision and 
certainly with the priest’s eye for pestilence, a much less 
charming picture of Milwaukee than the accounts of the 
foreign visitors. He described the city as situated on the 
impure and frog-inhabited waters of the Milwaukee river, 
standing on a marshy ground which precluded the building 
of cellars. The streets, for the most part ungraded, showed 
‘numerous gaps for houses’ which, once built, were ‘mostly 


* Charles J. Lynde to John K. Bartlett, M.D., December 19, 1840, in Harper 
papers, Wis. hist. library. 
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wooden barracks erected on posts about two feet above the 
ground so that the hogs can comfortably wade under them.’™* 
Speculation had forced the price of city lots from two hun- 
dred to a thousand dollars, and the construction of a simple 
one-story house cost seven hundred dollars. Already, spe- 
cialized production was affecting employment in the urban 
community. The bishop wrote: 


From base to ridgepole everything comes finished from the factory. 
One gets boards for the floors already planed, windows with frames and 
glass, doors with locks,—in short, everything is prepared by machinery, 
and only a few laborers are needed to erect a complete building out of the 
several parts. . . . Such wooden houses are often seen ‘traveling’ through 
the streets. This means that, if to an American the place where his home 
stands seems no longer sufficiently desirable, he has it placed on rollers 
and pulled to a better location. . . . However, during this jaunty trip 
(which sometimes lasts eight days) the owner lives in the building, quite 
comfortable. 


Describing building activities, done ‘hurriedly, not beauti- 
fully nor solidly,’ he said: 


Of architecture proper they have no idea, although every house is 
built according to a certain style. A frieze, or a few Doric half-columns 
nailed on a frame house, is considered an ornament in Grecian, Italian, 
or East Indian style. To class yourself as an architect here, you have 
to be, at the same time, a building contractor; this means that you must 
have sufficient money to take over the erection of the building. . . . Taste 
for art is still in its infancy. Artists do not stay here, and they would 
be disappointed if they did.** 


Bishop Henni found urban living costs relatively high: 
a dollar and a half for an unfurnished room, four to six dol- 
lars for a table, six to eight for a bed, and ten to sixteen dol- 


“Tetters of the Right Reverend John Martin Henni and the Reverend 
Anthony Urbanek,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., x, 77. Father Henni, a Roman Catholic 
prelate, was born in 1805 in Switzerland, came to New York in 1828, completed 
his studies, founded and edited the first German Catholic newspaper in the United 
States. Wisconsin became a diocese in November, 1843, and Father Henni was 
sent to Milwaukee as bishop. 

% Tbid., 78. 

* Tbid., 79. 
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lars a month to live in a lodging house. At this time masons 
were earning one to two dollars per day, laborers at machines 
fifty cents to two dollars, and a store clerk one to two dol- 
lars. Exchange in trade was customary, but ‘by making 
cash payments a buyer always obtains a discount equivalent 
to one-third the value of the goods purchased.’ He re- 
ported: ‘Life in this city is very provincial, since everybody 
concerns himself about the financial condition, family rela- 
tions, and religious profession of every other inhabitant, 
and tries to know all of them.”* The stream of immigra- 
tion had brought such numbers of Catholic communicants 
that by 1851 four Catholic churches were built or building, 
two orphan asylums projected, lest the ‘fifty-three orphans 
. . . left homeless by the cholera last summer’ be ‘drawn 
away by Protestants,’ and a large school, to be in charge of 
the colony of poor School Sisters from Munich who had just 
arrived.”® 

Commentaries of the early fifties lack the enthusiasm 
which characterized those of the middle forties. Daniel S. 
Curtiss, in his Western Portraiture and Emigrants’ Guide, 
published in New York in 1852, endeavored to show ‘that 
there is some money here in spite of the “hard times” and also 
that there is confidence in the rising value of real estate in 
the city.” These ‘hard times’ were in part the consequence 
of economic developments which were to mark a turning 
point in the urban prestige as well as the urban development 
of Milwaukee. The initial run from Chicago of the Galena 
and Chicago Union railroad in October, 1848, the installa- 
tion of the electric telegraph in Chicago during that year,” 


* Ibid. 

™ Ibid., 78. 

* Tbid., 82. 

® Western Portraiture and Emigrants’ Guide: A Description of Wisconsin, 


Illinois, and Iowa; with Remarks on Minnesota and Other Territories, 41-42. 
“ Pierce, op. cit., 12. 
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and the trunk line connection of Chicago with the East in 
the spring of 1852 provided Chicago with an economic hint- 
erland and a resultant growth that were soon to outdistance 
Milwaukee’s.** Carl Schurz recognized this when he wrote 
on October 9, 1854, that Milwaukee was ‘quite pretty, but 
for some time . . . has not been progressing very well. . . . 
The state has to some extent overshot its future and when 
the formidable competition of Chicago [my italics] arose it 
could not quite keep up.’ He saw prospect of future pros- 
perity when ‘the “territories” west of Wisconsin become 
states, so as to give the trade of Milwaukee a new market’ 
and when the city should be less dependent on Germans, for 
‘wherever the German in this country has to live off Ger- 
mans, things go badly for him.”** Nevertheless, Schurz, like 
other travelers, found in Milwaukee a pleasant prospect, 
for on August 15, 1855, he wrote: ‘No American city, not 
even Cleveland, has made upon me such a pleasing impres- 
sion. Most of the houses still combine in a highly delightful 
manner the urban with the rural character. The surrounding 
gardens are mostly full of dense foliage, and the almost uni- 
versal and tastefully decorated veranda makes the whole 
very homelike and livable.’** A month later, while in Water- 
town, Schurz enjoyed an ‘operatic concert’ given by three 
artists from the Milwaukee music society. He reported: 
‘The Milwaukeeans this time selected ‘““Norma,” which had 
already been given a number of times in Milwaukee... . 
The musical performances . . . surpassed my expectations. 


@ Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier (Boston, 1924), 
408. 

“In the decade of the 1850’s, Chicago increased in population from 29,963 
to 109,260, or 265 per cent, while Milwaukee increased from 20,061 to 45,246, or 
125 per cent. 

“ Joseph Schafer, editor, Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 (Madi- 
son, 1928), 138-139. 

* Toid., 148. 
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. . » I now understand very well how they put on more am- 
bitious performances in Milwaukee, with the best success. 
I do not believe they can perform any better in most of the 
small capitals of Germany.’ 

Like Carl Schurz, Anthony Trollope, English novelist, 
found a pleasant quality about Milwaukee which he empha- 
sized repeatedly. ‘Why it should be so and why Detroit 
should be the contrary, I can hardly tell,’ he wrote in his 
North America, published in New York in 1862; ‘only I 
think that the same verdict would be given by any English 
tourist.’ His admiration for Milwaukee led him to consider 
in general the western towns of the United States and to 
see the Wisconsin metropolis as typical of them. To begin 
with, he found in Milwaukee a more widely diffused mate- 
rial and intellectual well-being characteristic of towns in the 
American West. He wrote: 


In any large town in England it is probable that a higher excellence 
of education would be found than in Milwaukee, and also a style of life 
into which more of refinement and more of luxury had found its way. 
But the general level of these things, of material and intellectual well- 
being—of beef, that is, and book learning—is no doubt infinitely higher 
in a new American than in an old European town. 


In the second place, as was true of Milwaukee, the American 
town was more spacious, ‘spread over a surface which would 
suffice in England for a city of four times the size.’** It 
seemed to him that the founders of the western towns of 
America had profited from the experience of the world be- 
fore them. He said: 


* Tbid., 151. 

™ North America, 117. Anthony Trollope was an Englishman, son of the 
famous Mrs. Trollope who wrote Domestic Manners of the Americans. He visited 
the United States in the fall of 1861. The best portions of the book are the 
record of the North in war time. 

* North America, 117. 
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They have known of sanitary laws as they began. That sewerage, 
and water, and gas, and good air would be needed for a thriving com- 
munity has been to them as much a matter of fact as are the well under- 
stood combinations between timber and nails, and bricks and mortar. 
They have known that water carriage is almost a necessity for com- 
mercial success, and have chosen their sites accordingly. Broad streets 
cost as little, while land by the foot is not as yet of value to be regarded, 
as those which are narrow; and therefore the sites of towns have been 
prepared with noble avenues, and imposing streets. A city at its com- 
mencement is laid out with an intention that it shall be populous. The 
houses are not all built at once, but there are the places allocated for 
them. The streets are not made, but there are the spaces. Many an 
abortive attempt at municipal greatness has so been made and then all 
but abandoned. There are wretched villages with huge straggling paral- 
lel ways which will never grow into towns. They are the failures,— 
failures in which the pioneers of civilization, frontier men as they call 
themselves, have lost their tens of thousands of dollars.®® But when the 
success comes, when the happy hit has been made, and the ways of com- 
merce have been truly foreseen with a cunning eye, then a great and pros- 
perous city springs up, ready made, as it were, from the earth. Such a 
town is Milwaukee, now containing 45,000 inhabitants, but with room 
apparently for double that number; with room for four times that num- 
ber, were men packed as closely there as they are with us.”° 


In the third place, Trollope saw in Milwaukee’s business 
‘blocks,’ examples of the American trend to build expan- 
sively. He said: 


Men build on an enormous scale, three times, ten times as much as 
is wanted. The only measure of size is an increase on what men have 
built before™. ... 

It may be imagined how large in proportion to its inhabitants will 
be a town which spreads itself in this way. There are great houses left 
untenanted, and great gaps left unfilled. But if the place be successful,— 
if it promises success, it will be seen at once that there is life all through 
it. Omnibuses, or street cars working on rails run hither and thither. The 
shops that have been opened are well filled. The great hotels are thronged. 
The quays are crowded with vessels, and a general feeling of progress 
pervades the place. It is easy to perceive whether or no an American 
town is going ahead. The days of my visit to Milwaukee were days of 


® This is an interesting reference to urban ‘pioneering.’ 
” Trollope, op. cit., 118. 
™ Ibid., 119. 
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civil war and national trouble, but in spite of civil war and national 
trouble Milwaukee looked healthy."? 


Despite his expansive picture of American urban growth, 
he took care to stress the hardships and sufferings to which 
the town laborer was subject and to make the assertion that 
‘to escape from this is the labourer’s great ambition, and his 
mode of doing so consists almost universally in the purchase 
of land.’* 

By the time Anthony Trollope wrote, Chicago’s numer- 
ical dominance over Milwaukee was assured; yet in the early 
sixties the West had not been so widely developed that 
Milwaukee was overshadowed as a major attraction for the 
traveler, especially the one with European inclinations or 
special interest in the city’s racial composition. Trollope 
recognized that Chicago was ‘in many respects the most re- 
markable city among all the remarkable cities of the Union,’ 
and that its growth had been ‘the fastest and its success the 
most assured.’ He saw in this ‘metropolis of American Corn’ 
more promise of commerce than elsewhere in the West,” 
but he overlooked with difficulty the ‘drawbacks which are 
incident to newness;’ and the ‘pleasantness’ of Milwaukee 
clung in his mind.” 

The combination of rural and urban quality and the re- 
tention of European atmosphere which other travelers of the 
fifties and sixties noted was marked by Ernest Duvergier 
de Hauranne, in his Huit Mois en Amérique, letters and 
notes of a voyage taken in 1864 and 1865. He reported: 


The city extends spaciously along the beach and into the country 
. . more like a village than a city. Save for two or three streets which 
resemble those of New York, one would almost say a suburb of London. 


™ Tbid., 119-120. 
® Tbid., 126. 
™ Thid., 156. 
™ Tbid., 158. 
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The cities here are only large suburbs: no aged cradle of the city, no 
confined enclosure, no picturesque monuments, but grassy streets ex- 
tending beyond the view, brick or plank sidewalks, wooden hovels oppo- 
site monumental edifices copied after those of Broadway, geese that 
frolic in the mud beside the railroad tracks—and among it all, an air of 
richness, abundance, liberty !"6 


Before many years the lure of the trans- Mississippi coun- 
try was to draw the traveler from Chicago directly west 
across the Mississippi with a pull toward Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and Seattle that pre- 
cluded a visit to Milwaukee.” Chicago then became the main 
attraction, and Milwaukee, now only a small ‘side show,’ was 
outshone by the spectacle in the neighboring ‘big tent.’ A 
small percentage of the distinguished travelers to the West, 
compared to the number who came in pre-Civil war years, 
now made the ninety-mile trip up the lake shore to the ‘Ger- 
man Athens’ of America. But it was not alone the develop- 
ment and pull of the Far West that turned the traveler 
away from Milwaukee. Just as the trunk-line railroad with 
its attendant stimulus to commerce and its power to extend 
Chicago’s economic hinterland was the major reason why 
Chicago grew and overshadowed Milwaukee in the Great 
Lakes area, so it was the trunk-line road from the East to 
Chicago that pushed Milwaukee off the traveler’s normal 
path and obviated the trip through the Great Lakes which 
had brought so many observant visitors to Milwaukee as they 

® Huit Mois en Amérique, Lettres et Notes de Voyage, 1864-1865 (Paris, 
1866), i, 195-196. 

™ Julian Street, author of Abroad at Home (New York, 1916), moved west- 
ward through Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, through Michigan to Chicago, thence 
to St. Louis, Kansas City, which he calls the ‘beginning of the West,’ Colorado, 
Utah, and San Francisco. Archibald G. Macdonell, in his A Visit to America 
(New York, 1935), 114, said: “There are two main routes from Chicago to the 
west for the British traveller. The first, and by far the commonest, is by the 
Union Pacific direct to San Francisco. The second is over the Northern Pacific 
via Minneapolis to Seattle and Portland. I therefore decided to take neither, 
but to dodge about the country between the two. Never having heard of any 


Englishman who has visited Omaha, save only the wandering lecturer... I 
decided to make that city my first stopping-place west of Chicago.’ 
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toured the Great Lakes or traveled to Chicago in the days 
of lake transportation before the Civil war.”* 

Commentators on Milwaukee during the generation fol- 
lowing 1880 recognized a city in the first flush of its urban 
maturity." Now treatises on the American metropolis— 
phenomenon of the age—included a chapter on the city of 
Milwaukee, as in the case of Willard Glazier’s Peculiarities 
of American Cities (1884) and Charles Dudley Warner’s 
Studies in the South and West (1889) ; and in the generally 
serious magazines of the day feature articles on the person- 
ality of American cities included treatment of Milwaukee. 
Typical of these are Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘Milwaukee’ which 
appeared in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (1881) ; Cap- 
tain Charles King’s ‘The Cream City’ in Cosmopolitan 
(1891) ; William Willard Howard’s ‘The City of Milwau- 
kee’ in Harper’s Weekly (1891) ; and the translation of Ed- 
mund Goes’s ‘Milwaukee: The German City of America’ 
in The Chautauquan (1898). 

Ingersoll reported that the two great facts about Mil- 
waukee were Lake Michigan and lager beer.*° Its reputa- 


® Ole Reeder came to Milwaukee by way of the Great Lakes; Margaret Ful- 
ler was making a trip on the Lakes; Anthony Trollope came from Detroit over- 
land through Michigan to Grand Haven, thence by boat to Milwaukee. 

™ Among the observers of the years immediately following the Civil war 
was Gail Hamilton, pseudonym for Mary Abigail Dodge (1833-96), a vigorous 
young woman of New England descent who contributed to the Washington 
National Era and wrote a number of books in a caustic, witty style. In her Wool- 
Gathering (Boston, 1867) she reflects surprise at the growth of Milwaukee, at 
the luxury of her well-appointed hotel, and at the soundness, taste, and comfort 
of the city (pp. 41-42). Statia’s Traveler's Pocket Companion and Advice to the 
Travelling Public (Detroit and St. Paul, 1872), 194-195, cites the city’s rapid 
growth, well paved and lighted streets, good hotels, fine banks, music hall, and 
academy of music. 

* ‘Milwaukee,’ in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, lxii, 716. Born in 
Michigan in 1852, Ernest Ingersoll early became interested in natural science. 
After studying at Oberlin and Harvard, he spent some time with Professor 
Agassiz and later became collaborator of the Smithsonian institute and special 
writer for the New York Tribune and New York Herald. Ultimately he devoted 
his entire time to writing popular articles for Scribner's, Harpers, and other 
prominent magazines. His article on ‘Milwaukee’ was one of many features which 
he wrote on American regions and communities. 
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tion for beer flowed from the German element of the popula- 
tion, he thought. Describing the Second ward, he said: 


One sees none but German faces, reads German signs, hears 
Teutonic speech, and catches all the flavor of the Father-land under 
an unmistakably American crust. Any one can understand what is meant 
by this last phrase if he goes to the railway station and marks the 
appearance of the crowds of immigrants that daily pour in there, fresh 
from the voyage. Then let him take a Walnut Street car, and ride through 
the west side. The faces are the same, the dress is only slightly different; 
but there is an entire change, hard to define, in the sentiment of all that 
the late immigrant says and does.*! 


To this observer Milwaukee’s Germanism was already be- 
ing swallowed by the urban cosmopolitanism which was 
beginning to characterize the American scene. The author 
remarked: 


You continually see countenances familiar to you, feel an impulse 
to rush forward and claim an old acquaintance on every other corner. 
One house or shop front shows a tradition of Pennsylvania, another 
suggests some Broadway idea, a third adopts a peculiar bit of Bostonian- 
ism, while a fourth imitates a prominent sign-board in New Orleans. How 
is a chronicler to recognize anything as yet grown out of this composite, 
cosmopolitan growth, occurring similarly in a dozen cities, to character- 
ize any one? Possibly in another century the evolution of circumstances 
will bring out some specialty in each whereby their divergence can be 
perceived. 


In vain he looked in these faces for some special character- 
istic, finding only New England and New York trans- 
planted.*? Seeking the reason for Milwaukee’s ‘large and 
steady growth against the powerful competition of a great 
neighbor,’ he thought he found it in the trustworthy reputa- 
tion of Milwaukee wheat, and in the activity of railway com- 
panies and elevators which ‘strive to direct all the grain trade 


“™ Harper's, 717. 
*3 Tbid., 712. 
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to Milwaukee, cutting out Chicago and other rivals.** He 
concluded : 


Milwaukee is certainly handsome, business-like, and healthy. It 
has about it an air of cleanliness, morally and physically, and an appear- 
ance of thrifty activity remarkable in contrast with the slatternly look 
of many large Eastern and Southern towns. All these things serve to 
make it a ‘Cream City,’ not in general tint alone, but créme de la créme 
among its prosperous sister towns in the Northwest.®* 


Glazier was interested in the economic bases of Milwau- 
kee’s urban growth. He said her products were finding 
‘markets in every quarter of the United States, and have a 
reputation all their own.”*° He recognized the bearing of de- 


velopments in the economic hinterland upon Milwaukee’s 
urban growth: 


The vast lumber regions to the northwest help to build up her busi- 
ness; new towns which spring up throughout the State become tributary 
to her; and the farms which are multiplying in that fertile region send a 
share of their products to find a gateway through her to the eastern 
markets and to Europe. She divides with Chicago the trade which, by 
means of the great lakes and the great railway trunk lines, is busy going 
to and fro in the land. When the Northern Pacific Railway furnishes 
a continuous route of travel and freight between Lake Superior and the 
Northern Pacific States, the business of Milwaukee will be naturally 
augmented. But her future prosperity depends largely upon the pros- 
perity of the agricultural population which surrounds her, which fills 
her elevators and warehouses,.and furnishes freight for her boats with its 
products, and has need of her manufactures in return.*¢ 


Glazier was impressed by the city’s expanse of seventeen 
square miles and ‘with the regularity characteristic of western 


* Thid., 710. 

* Tbid., 711. 

* Peculiarities of American Cities (Philadelphia, 1884), 224. Born in Fowler, 
New York, in 1841, Willard Glazier gained a reputation as a writer through the 
publication of a journal which he had kept during the Civil war. His later works, 
Peculiarities of American Cities, Down the Great River, and Ocean to Ocean on 
Horseback were the result of his travels and explorations in the United States. 

* Peculiarities of American Cities, 234-235. 
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cities."*’ The city’s ‘appearance of primness,’** its fine edi- 
fices, free public library, and shaded residential streets as 
well as the ‘semi-foreign appearance’ struck this visitor. He 
heard German spoken upon the streets quite as often as 
English, saw and felt everywhere the Teutonic influence 
upon the political and social life of the city, and credited 
the German element with the substantial rather than the 
ornamental tone of Milwaukee life.*® William W. Howard, 


writing of Milwaukee in Harper’s Weekly for July, 1891, 
asserted : 


It is as much as anything else the process of race assimilation and 
the effect of foreign born people upon the conduct of American affairs 
that attract thinking strangers to the chief city of Wisconsin. . . . No- 
where in America can the assimilable qualities of at least one foreign 
race be better studied than in the city of Milwaukee, where nearly three- 
fourths of the actual population are of German derivation.” 


Glazier found Milwaukee a 


rendezvous for the Scandinavian emigrants who are pouring in like a 
mighty tide to fill up the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Danes and 
Swedes, and especially Norwegians, stop here, and it may be, linger for a 
longer or shorter period, before they strike out into the, to them, un- 
known country which is to be their future home. Domestic service is 
largely supplied by the Norwegians, who prove themselves honest, in- 
dustrious, and capable.*! 


The cosmopolitan quality of the city also impressed Cap- 
tain Charles King, writing in the Cosmopolitan for March, 
1891.°? He said: 


* Thid., 224. 

8 Tbid., 225. 

* Tbid., 226. 

<The City of Milwaukee, in Harper's Weekly, xxxv (July 18, 1891), 538- 
539. Howard comments upon the promotional activities of the ‘recently organized 
Association for the Advancement of Milwaukee,’ and asserts that ‘conservatism 
and caution’ are too strongly entrenched in Milwaukee’s ‘counting rooms and 
factories for her to hope to enter into active competition with the proverbial 
dash and enterprise of Chicago.’ 

"Glazier, op. cit., 226-227. 

"= *The Cream City,’ in Cosmopolitan, x, 549-560. Captain King was a Mil- 
waukeean, son of General Rufus King. After service in the Civil war, he served 
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One can ride or walk nearly two leagues along one thoroughfare 
alone . . . and almost fancy he was in foreign parts. Start at the 
southern line, and, leaving behind a big Polack settlement just outside 
the limits . . . you read no names but those that end with a sneeze. 
Northward as you go, the frontiers of Poland merge in those of Prussian 
Pomerania, even as they do along the banks of the Vistula. Fritz appears 
in place of Ignatz. The signs of the times and of the south side point to 
foreign supremacy. But just wait until you have crossed the Menomonee 

. and emerge once more into sunshine and Deutschland! Here, ad- 
vancing no matter how many parasangs northward, the explorer may 
revel in the belief that he is indeed in Germany. Not an English or 
American name is on the signs. Indeed, there are shops in whose win- 
dows not long ago appeared the encouraging legend, ‘English spoken 
here,’ and there are other shops where, even today, such a sign would be 
misleading. . . . The southwestern section of our city is all Poland; the 
northwestern all Germany. The few Irish we have congregate mostly in 
the old Third Ward. The German and Polish population outnumbers the 
native probably three to one, and in nine cases out of ten this might be a 
cause for alarm, but—not in Milwaukee.®* 


The continental quality was reflected also in Milwaukee’s 
amusements: 


It has its summer gardens and theatres, even a summer opera where 
the artists who have sung all winter in New Orleans or the city of Mexico 
give us the loveliest music of Verdi, Mozart, Gounod, even the crash of 
Wagner, to the accompaniment of a German orchestra that is a perennial 
delight. Travelled people tell us that the evening scene at the Schlitz 
garden reminds them vividly of Vienna, for everyone swarms forth be- 
tween the acts, saunters up and down the shaded alleys under the colored 
lamps, or sips the conventional beer at any one of the hundred tables.” 


This settled, conservative, and continental quality was 
noticed by the essayist Charles Dudley Warner who included 
a chapter on Milwaukee and Madison in his Studies in the 
South and West, published in New York in 1889." Its 


as professor of military tactics at the University of Wisconsin, commanded the 
state troops during labor riots in Milwaukee in 1886, and became known as an 
author of military history and soldier stories. 

* Tbhid., 554-556. 

™ Tbid., 559. 

* Essayist, editor, and novelist, Charles Dudley Warner (1829-1900), native 
of Massachusetts, went on a series of trips through Europe and the United 
States. Studies in the South and West with Comments on Canada is the record of 
one of these trips. His biographer remarks upon the informed sense with which 
he commented on the places he visited. 
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population now 175,000, Milwaukee was ‘a beautiful city’ 
with ‘some characteristics peculiar to itself, having the settled 
air of being much older than it is, a place accustomed to 
money and considerable elegance of living.’ He admired 
Grand avenue, ‘lined with fine dwellings, many of them 
palaces in size and elegant in design.’ Fashion seemed to hesi- 
tate between the east and west side, he reported, but in his 


opinion the east or lake side had the advantage. It was not 
easy for him to recall 


a quarter of any busy city which combines more comfort, evidences of 
wealth and taste and refinement, and a certain domestic character, than 
this portion of the town on the bluffs, Prospect Avenue, and the adjacent 
streets. With the many costly and elegant houses there is here and there 
one rather fantastic, but the whole effect is pleasing, and the traveller 


feels no hesitation in deciding that this would be an agreeable place 
to live.% 


Contributing to the continental quality of the city were its 
enormous brewing establishments and the predominance of 
its German element. He reported: 


Milwaukee ... has no Sunday except in a holiday sense; the 
theatres are all open, and the pleasure-gardens, which are extensive, are 
crowded with merrymakers in the season. It is, in short, the Continental 
fashion, and while the churches and church-goers are like churches and 
church-goers everywhere, there is an air of general Continental free- 
GMA... + 

The general impression of Milwaukee is that it is a city of much 
wealth and a great deal of comfort, with a settled, almost conservative 
feeling, like an Eastern city, and charming, cultivated social life... . 
The men generally would be called well-looking, robust, of the quiet, 
assured manner of an old community. The women seen on the street and 
in the shops are of good physique and good color and average good looks, 
without anything startling in the way of beauty or elegance. I speak 
of the general aspect of the town, and I mention the well-to-do physical 
condition because it contradicts the English prophecy of a physical de- 
cadence in the West, owing to the stimulating climate and the restless 
pursuit of wealth.** 


* Tbid., 158. 
* Tbid., 160-161. 
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An interesting if not too significant side of Milwaukee’s 
social scene of the nineties is revealed in the comment of 
Max O’Rell whose A Frenchman in America was published 
in 1891 in New York. Society was at the moment apparently 
intent on checking the German invasion, for a French club 
had been organized, ‘composed of the leading inhabitants of 
the city,’ and at the reception ‘in the beautiful moorish-look- 
ing rooms of Mrs. John Mitchell’s superb mansion,’ a mem- 
ber of the organization went from one group to another ‘to 
satisfy himself that all the members of the Club were speak- 
ing French,’ and to impose a fine of ten cents on any member 
‘caught in the act of speaking English.’ Yet, significantly 
enough, the evening ended with a resort to a ‘perfect German 
Brauerei, where we spent an hour in Bavaria, drinking ex- 
cellent Bavarian beer while chatting, telling stories,’ etc.** 

The Chautauquan’s excerpt from Edmund Goes’s Ueber 
Land und Meer (September, 1898) established the predom- 
inance of Milwaukee’s German element. A footnote re- 
vealed that ‘of the twenty-eight cities in the United States 
which in 1890 had a population of more than 100,000, Mil- 
waukee had the largest percentage—86.36—of people who 
are of foreign parentage, and more than two thirds of these, 
about 120,000, are Germans.”® Of Milwaukee’s social life, 
Goes wrote: 


The theatre, art, and science, have found a home in the German city 
of America. Three English and one German theatre offer to the public 
an abundance of varied pleasures and all eminent in intellect and art are 
accustomed to stop in Milwaukee on their American travels. A public 
library, as well as a picture gallery and a museum, offer gratuitous in- 
struction to everyone. In the fall there is an annual industrial and agri- 
cultural exhibition, which with each year receives a greater abundance of 
contributions. Dozens of German glee-clubs and athletic associations 
serve for social intercourse. As might be expected, the English language 


"A Frenchman in America, Recollections of Men and Things, 236-238. 


*“Milwaukee: The German City of America, in Chautauquan, xxvii, note 
p. 660. 
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is used in the conduct of business, although at least from fifty to sixty, 
if not a greater per cent of the people have command of the German 
language, which is taught in the public schools. In almost every busi- 
ness, in nearly all the commercial houses, which are for the most part 
conducted by Germans, the German language is used along with the 
English and so ignorance of German is regarded as great a fault as ig- 
norance of English, if not a greater one. Recently an attempt was made 
to remove the German language from the curriculum of the public schools, 
but the inquiry instituted for this purpose produced a result very vexa- 
tious to the investigators. The overwhelming majority of the non-German 
parents decided in favor of having their children taught the German 
language. Thus Milwaukee, in this case also, has made good her reputa- 
tion as the German city of America.) 


By 1910, the ‘twilight’ of this ‘Golden Age of German- 
ism’ in Milwaukee was setting in. The Gesangvereine were 
dying out and nickel shows began to compete disastrously 
with Christian Bach’s Sunday afternoon concerts in the west 
side T'urnerhalle. Even the ritual of the magnificent German 
meal was giving way to the hurried luncheon at the American 
cafeteria.*°* John Collier’s ‘The Experiment in Milwaukee: 
What Socialism Has Accomplished and Where It Has 
Failed after a Year’s Trial in Wisconsin’s Chief City’ ap- 
pearing in Harper’s Weekly for August 12, 1911, is typical 
of the publicity which was from that time on to be given Mil- 
waukee in the nation’s press.*°** Zona Gale, writing in Good 
Housekeeping, March, 1910, found Milwaukee on the point 
of realizing civic consciousness. A city of families, founded 
on German tradition, it had contrived, she said, ‘to keep 
Nuremberg and Strassburg and Heidelberg in its veins.’ 
. . . Milwaukee is a city with a spell . . . it is the pure, 
independent, foreign flavor of a yet genuinely American 
viand.”*°* She concluded: 

10 Thid., 661. 


1 See Ernest L. Meyer, “Twilight of a Golden Age, in American Mercury, 
xxix, 456-464. 

1 Harpers Weekly, lv (August 12, 1911), part ii, 11. 

103 ‘Milwaukee,’ in Good Housekeeping, 1 (March, 1910), 321. 

** Thid., 319. 
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The important thing about Milwaukee is not its magnetic charm, 
made of home and beauty and much order; nor is it any phase of the 
town’s material life. But it is that within a little while great factors have 
begun to move in relation to one another [referring to social and munici- 
pal reform], and are struggling in new birth. Milwaukee, in a word, 
almost within the last year, has come to civic self-consciousness, has begun 
to find itself, to passion for being and expression as a component, vital, 
social part of a recognized whole: to come alive.’ 


This observation, matched by comments on other American 
cities in the first decade of the twentieth century, suggests 
that Milwaukee had arrived at urban maturity on the eve of 
the World war. A decade later her reputation in the press 
sprang largely from the progressiveness with which she was 
meeting the problems peculiar to most large American cities. 
A chance, and perhaps superficial, observer, traveling 
through the Great Lakes, found in down-town Milwaukee 
of prohibition days—‘Beerless Milwaukee,’ he called it— 
‘nothing distinctive in lay-out or architecture,’ nothing to 
distinguish it from ‘the down-town of any one of a dozen un- 
individualized Middle-Western cities.*°° In part a conse- 
quence of the urban drift in the United States, in part the 
result of social and industrial developments in American life 
in the period following the World war, the distinctive qual- 
ities of Milwaukee of the late nineteenth century—the charm- 
ing combination of rural and urban character and the air 
of continental ease and culture, predominantly Teutonic— 
had been overshadowed, though not completely submerged, 
by the stereotyped pattern of the modern progressive Ameri- 
can municipal community of the twentieth century. 

5 Tbhid., 8323. Reference is made here to the development of juvenile courts, 
playgrounds, natatoria, social centers, milk ordinances, trade schools, public 


concerts, visiting nurses, civic clubs, organized philanthropy, labor legislation, etc. 
Webb Waldron, We Explore the Great Lakes (New York, 1928), 181. 

















HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 


BROTHERTOWN: A WISCONSIN STORY WITH A 
NEW ENGLAND BACKGROUND 


W. A. Tirus 


P ya fifteen miles northeast of Fond du Lac and ad- 
jacent to the beautiful east shore of Lake Winnebago 
reposes the century-old hamlet of Brothertown. ‘Reposes’ 
appears to be the fitting word; there is little of modern day 
activity about the place except as the numerous motor ve- 
hicles pass through the village over the excellent concrete 
highway. The outstanding establishment is a cheese and 
butter factory. The land surrounding Brothertown is highly 
fertile and is occupied almost wholly by dairy farmers, usu- 
ally of German descent. 

Thus far our description might apply to any one of a 
score of Wisconsin villages with a lake shore barring ex- 
pansion on one side. Brothertown, however, has a past—a 
history that is unique in that it reaches back to colonial New 
England for its roots. The genesis of the Brothertown com- 
munity (the United States Bureau of Ethnology always re- 
fers to them as ‘Brothertons’) is traceable as far back as the 
landing in 1620 of the Pilgrims on the wintry shores of 
Massachusetts. At that time the Pequot, the Narraganset, 
the Mahican, the Wappinger, the Niantic, and the Montauk 
were the dominant tribes of New England and the adjacent 
Long Island, and several of these groups battled with the 
colonists until the Indians were all but annihilated. 

The eruption of the Pequot warriors in 1636 ended in the 
practical destruction by the English settlers of that belliger- 
ent tribe. Sassacus, the Pequot chief, with a few followers 
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escaped to the country of the Mohawks where they were 
promptly killed and scalped.* The Pequot women and chil- 
dren who were captured were sold into slavery. The remnant 
of the warriors who fled from the battlefields were, in 1638, 
distributed among the Narraganset, the Mahican, and the 
Niantic and thus lost their identity as a separate tribe. Then, 
almost forty years later, came King Philip’s war in which 
the colonists, after fearful losses, again emerged victorious. 
The Narraganset were Philip’s powerful allies and suf- 
fered the common fate. For their part in the uprising the 
surviving Narraganset people were settled among the Nian- 
tic who had taken no part in the hostilities. However, the 
Narraganset name survived as the designation of the merged 
people, while the name ‘Niantic’ passed into history.” 

By reason of their disastrous defeats and the constant 
economic pressure by the land-hungry colonists, the once 
proud tribes of New England were reduced ultimately to 
small and impotent groups with gradual extinction as their 
only prospect. Under the leadership of Samson Occom, an 
Indian missionary who had much influence because he was 
one of them, these tribal remnants became Christianized; 
then, at a later date they accepted the English language in 
lieu of their own diverse forms of speech. The Oneida of 
New York, one of the once dreaded Six Nations, learned of 
the plight of these New England Indians and offered them a 
considerable tract of land from the Oneida holdings. To this 
seeming haven of refuge the united tribal groups, now known 
as Brothertowns, emigrated in 1788. As the years passed by, 
they appeared happy and contented in their new environ- 
ment. They built a village which they called Brothertown, 
improved their lands and carried on a reasonably efficient 

*See Frederick W. Hodge, editor, Handbook of the American Indians. 


Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1910), part 2, 229-230. 
* Ibid., 29. 
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system of farming. About 1818 the same conditions began 
to arise in New York that had harried the Brothertowns in 
New England. Settlers were flocking in and they looked 
with scant patience on mere Indians who were occupying 
good farm lands. Disputes were frequent and the Brother- 
towns found they could expect justice, if at all, only after 
expensive litigation. For this method of settling differences 
with their white neighbors, the mixed group of Indians had 
neither the desire nor the money. After much deliberation 
and many delays, they decided to remove to Wisconsin. They 
first occupied lands jointly with the Stockbridges on the 
lower Fox river not far from Kaukauna. This arrangement 
was not satisfactory to either the Brothertowns or the Stock- 
bridges. In 1834 the government gave both tribes adjoining 
allotments of land on the east side of Lake Winnebago in 
what is now Calumet county; to the Stockbridges two town- 
ships and to the Brothertowns one township immediately 
south of the Stockbridge reservation. The Brothertown al- 
lotment contained 23,040 acres, and on it they proceeded to 
build the Brothertown village at which this story converges. 

The lands thus set aside for the Brothertown Indians 
were among the most fertile in Wisconsin. A considerable 
stretch of almost level land adjacent to the lake extended 
back to the ledge of limestone where there is a rise of per- 
haps 200 feet. On top of the ledge the terrain, again ap- 
proximately level, extends away to the eastward. The Stock- 
bridge and Brothertown reservations were both unique in 
the history of Wisconsin Indian allotments; they were the 
only reservations in the area between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi river where the soil was sufficiently produc- 
tive to make farming something more than a gesture. Of 
course, most of this land was heavily timbered and had to be 
cleared before it could be adapted to agricultural purposes. 
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A glance at a plat book of Calumet county of the present 
day shows a survey in the towns of Stockbridge and Broth- 
ertown that differs widely from that of the other towns of 
the county. Nowhere in these two towns is shown a division 
in sections and quarter sections; the land is simply platted 
into lots, the lots usually containing fifty acres. This in 
itself makes the map of these towns unique. 

About two miles north of Brothertown village the Mani- 
towoc concrete highway leaves Highway 55, the lake shore 
road, and makes a long graceful curve to the top of the ledge. 
At this high point one can get the most comprehensive view 
of Lake Winnebago that can be had anywhere except from 
an airplane. This highway junction is almost midway be- 
tween the extremities of the lake; thus a shifting glance cov- 
ers the entire area of this large body of water. On a clear day 
the traveler sees far to the north the twin cities of Neenah 
and Menasha, guardians of the lower portion of the historic 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway. Across the lake the buildings of 
Oshkosh are silhouetted against the western sky. At the 
extreme southern end the century-old city of Fond du Lac, 
the French ‘foot’ or ‘bottom’ of the lake, is revealed on its 
prairie site. The close range view is even more beautiful. 
Almost at one’s feet lie a succession of fertile fields which 
finally merge in the waves that forever ripple on the beach. 
Nowhere in Wisconsin can be seen a more extensive and at- 
tractive panorama. 

The story of the Brothertowns since their coming to the 
east shore of Lake Winnebago is one of mingled success and 
pathos. In 1839 they elected to become citizens of the United 
States, to assume all the responsibilities of that status, and to 
receive their lands in severalty. Theoretically, this was an 
advantage to the Brothertowns as it put them on the same 
footing as their white neighbors. They cleared their lands 
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which, for the most part, were heavily timbered; they built 
log cabins to house their families, and barns to shelter their 
live stock. They grew the crops that were generally pro- 
duced during the pioneer period, but wheat seems to have 
been raised most commonly. The first flour mill within a 
large radius was built by the Brothertowns. Farmers came 
to this mill from long distances to have their wheat ground 
into flour. The early histories of Fond du Lac state that 
the farmers of that locality patronized the Brothertown mill 
and would have done so more generally but for the fact that 
the demands on the mill were so great that farmers sometimes 
had to wait two or three days for their turn. The old mill- 
stones used in the Indian mill are still preserved on the 
lawn of Otto Heller, who operates a creamery at Brother- 
town. 
The records indicate that the Brothertown group held 
their land allotments practically intact for two or three de- 
cades after their arrival. Then they began to sell their farms 
to outsiders, mostly Germans, who recognized the intrinsic 
value of these lands. As the Brothertowns spoke the English 
language and had been Christianized and civilized, it fol- 
lowed that intermarriages with white people became fre- 
quent. In time most of the Brothertowns came to be more 
white than Indian. That many of them were shiftless and 
improvident was to be expected; they had back of them 
generations of ancestors among whom these traits were usu- 
ally outstanding. Many of this transplanted group eventu- 
ally found themselves without land and without the money 
that the land had sold for. Brothertown farmers became 
scarcer and scarcer; those who remained were likely to be 
found in the village or in the immediate vicinity. 

Many of the early Wisconsin records make it somewhat 
difficult to determine whether reference is made to Brother- 
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towns or to Stockbridges. Too often the groups were con- 
fused in reports and letters.* The religious history of the 
Brothertowns is interesting and reaches back into the eigh- 
teenth century. One of their first native missionaries was 
Samson Occom who accompanied them from their old New 
England habitat to the Oneida country in New York. After 
their arrival in New York it appears that they came under 
the influence of Eleazar Williams, a St. Regis half-breed, 
who was gifted with unusual eloquence. Williams, at this 
time, was a lay preacher of the Episcopal church. With the 
failure of Williams’ grand scheme for the colonization of all 
the New York Indians in Wisconsin, his influence among the 
Brothertowns and the Stockbridges waned. Rev. Jesse 
Miner, a Congregational missionary, carried on the evangel- 
ical work among these two groups when they first located 
on the lower Fox river.* When Miner succumbed to disease 
in the wilderness reservation, he was succeeded by Rev. Cut- 
ting Marsh who spent the greater part of his life in the 
sometimes discouraging work. He was one of the men who 
looked over the new reservations for the Stockbridges and 
Brothertowns on the east shore of Lake Winnebago and who 
recommended to his charges that they remove to the new 
and fertile lands assigned to them. Denominational lines 
were not closely drawn in those early years; Marsh worked 
under the auspices of both the Congregational and the Pres- 
byterian churches. He located at the village of the Stock- 
bridges and most of his reports refer to the group, but he also 
worked among the Brothertowns during the earlier period. 
Occasionally he came as far south as Fond du Lac when he 
was called to conduct a funeral. A notable instance was 
March 3, 1838, when he officiated at the funeral of Mrs. 


*See Joseph Schafer, The Winnebago-Horicon Basin (Madison, 1937), 52. 
*See Rev. Frank N. Dexter, editor, 4 Hundred Years of Congregational 
History in Wisconsin (Fond du Lac, 1933), 3-4. 
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Fanny Pier, wife of the first white settler in Fond du Lac, 
and the first white woman to die in the infant settlement.° 
On such occasions no questions were asked about the creed 
of a clergyman. A Christian minister was likely to be called 
to any small settlement within fifty miles to comfort the 
dying or to bury the dead. 

The Brothertowns showed a tendency at all times to 
accept the leadership of the ablest men within their own 
group. This was true in religious as well as in civic affairs. 
About 1834 Thomas Dick and his wife, Deborah, arrived at 
the Brothertown reservation. Elder Thomas Dick had been 
a Baptist preacher among the Brothertowns. Almost im- 
mediately after his arrival, Dick proceeded to organize a 
Baptist congregation among his people. He served as their 
pastor to the time of his death a few years later. There is no 
record of a successor, and it is probable that the Baptist con- 
gregation declined with the loss of its organizer and leader. 
The Baptists maintain that the Brothertown congregation 
was the first Baptist church organization within the present 
Wisconsin. Nowhere has this writer been able to find any 
record of a Baptist church building in Borthertown. It is 
more likely that services were held in private homes. 

About 1841 a Methodist missionary appeared among the 
Brothertowns and held a series of meetings. His preaching 
must have appealed to this group for he soon had a congrega- 
tion of 100 members. Later they built a church, and since 
that time the Methodist church has been the only place of re- 
ligious worship in Brothertown village. The cemetery, just 
outside the hamlet, is the last resting place of many of the 
Brothertowns who made local history in the years prior to the 
Civil war. That these Indian citizens were respected by 
their neighbors is indicated by the fact that several members 


5See Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter, Centennial edition, June 27, 
1936. 
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of the community were elected to the Wisconsin legislature. 
Perhaps the worst fault of the Brothertowns was the one in- 
herent in all Indians, but directly due to contact with the 
whites; the undue indulgence in intoxicating liquors. How- 
ever, even within this group, there was a considerable per- 
centage that practiced total abstinence. 

It is unfortunate that many of the records of the Brother- 
town people, when they were a self-governing group, have 
been lost or destroyed. They had a unique system of ad- 
justing disputes among themselves. They elected three 
‘Peacemakers’ who heard all cases in dispute and called in 
witnesses to substantiate or refute the statements of the liti- 
gants. The decision of these ‘Peacemakers’ seems to have 
been accepted as final by the opposing parties. If it were 
decreed that one of the men to the controversy had to make 
restitution in money or in goods, the amount was paid as 
rapidly as possible, and the late opponents again became 
friends. The writer has examined some of the Brothertown 
‘court’ proceedings which were presided over by the ‘Peace- 
makers.’ A careful record of these hearings was kept by a 
clerk in a book provided for that purpose. The proceedings 
seem to have been characterized by a dignity and fairness 
that could be emulated to advantage in some more modern 
courts of justice. No necessity for lawyers seems to have 
arisen in these disputes and no expense was incurred. Of 
course, the group affected was small, and the problems of 
society had not as yet become complex. 

Otto Heller of Brothertown village has shown much in- 
terest in collecting such of the Brothertown records as were 
still available when he began his efforts. He has, probably, 
the best and largest collection of this material that can be 
found anywhere. It is to be hoped that some day this collec- 
tion may be placed in the Wisconsin historical library where 
it can be safe from the hazard of fire and be available for 
purposes of research. 














SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS PEDERSON 


STAYED at home only a short time that spring after re- 
turning from my first winter in the lumber camp. An- 
other cousin Christoffer, Thore’s brother, wanted to go West 
and secure work for the summer, and I went with him. We 
stopped at a couple of places in Minnesota but we were either 
too timid or too ignorant of the ways of the world. Anyhow, 
we found no work, so continued our journey finally landing 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota. The next morning as we 
were sitting in a hotel talking, an old man came in and after 
looking us over thoroughly, walked up to us and said, “You 
boys looking for work?” 

I said, ‘Yes.’ 

‘Can you drive four horses?’ was the next question. 

I never had in my life but felt confident that I could, 
so answered yes again. 

He looked us over some more, then singled me out and 
said, ‘I want to hire a man for eight months, and I will pay 
twenty-five dollars a month and board. Will you work for 
me? 

I hardly knew what to do. My cousin had been in this 
country only a year or so and had learned very little English. 
If I left him, he would be stranded, so I explained the situ- 
ation to the old man. He said that he knew of a neighbor 
that wanted a man badly, so we both could come. I cannot 
remember why we did not go out with the man, but we didn’t. 

It developed that his farm was about thirty-five miles 
west of Grand Forks, ten miles north from the little town of 
Arvilla. We took the train to that point and walked the ten 
miles out to the farm. It was new country, a frontier, and 
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level as a lake. It had been surveyed only a short time before, 
and I can remember that standing on the little mound where 
the section stakes were set, we could see the next section 
stake, a mile off. For miles north of town there wasn’t a 
dwelling, but we could see houses in the distance. 

Keenan, my employer, was Irish. He was seventy years 
of age; his wife about the same age. They had eight sons and 
one daughter, all full-grown except one son about fourteen. 
He had to have a hired man because all his boys had left 
home, except the youngest. He had a half section of land 
with about 200 acres under plow. I soon learned that I was 
expected to do all the work on that farm with the four horses. 
And I did, besides breaking sixty-five acres of new land 
that summer. I took a keen interest in everything and a 
pride in accomplishing more than any of the neighbors. Old 
Mrs. Keenan would sometimes scold me with tears in her 
eyes because I stayed out in the field too late, keeping supper 
waiting. Through harvest and grain stacking I had help, of 
course. I stacked all the grain on those 200 acres. I worked 
hard also out of pity for those two old people who after rais- 
ing that large family had no one to lean on in their old age. 
Perhaps it was their own fault. I can not judge. During 
the two long summers that I worked for them, I did what 
I could to fill the place of a son instead of being a hired 
man. When my eight months were up, it developed that they 
couldn’t pay me my wages. But they begged me to come 
back to them the next spring. I said that I would, and did. 
The farm was now sixty-five acres bigger than the spring 
before, with the same horses and implements with which to 
do the work. It meant long and crowded hours, but it was 
all done and in good season. 

I had many and strange experiences in those sixteen 
months on the Dakota prairies that doubtless would be inter- 
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esting reading, but they were of no particular moment. One 
event, however, I’ll record, because it gave me such a thrill at 
the time, to say nothing about the pride I felt. A young man 
in the neighborhood posed as an athlete, claiming he was a 
professional wrestler and champion of Grand Forks county. 
I also liked wrestling very much and often indulged in it. I 
knew little or nothing about the scientific points of the game 
but I was something like a cat, I would always light on my 
feet, instead of on my back. I just ached for a bout with 
that fellow, but his claims deterred me. 

One day, however, I got up courage enough to challenge 
him. He accepted at once but stipulated that the affair 
should be carried out according to rules governing the game. 
As I knew nothing about those things, I let him arrange 
everything. On the day set we met up with quite a crowd, he 
had a referee and everything that was needed to make the 
thing according to Hoyle. Things began to look serious to 
me, but I would rather have died than back out. It was 
decided that the victor in two out of three bouts was to be 
the winner. I was far from sure of myself when I stepped 
up to begin that first bout. The champion was either over- 
confident or not much of a professional, for in a few min- 
utes I saw an opening and threw him so violently that I got 
a good scare, thinking that he had been hurt. He lay still 
for awhile then got up and without a word we locked horns 
for the next bout. This time he used all his cleverness and 
strength, and I did the same. Neither one was able to throw 
the other. At last we both went down together, gripping 
each other so tight that neither one of us could move. The 
referee declared it a draw, or tie, and we got up on our feet 
again. The champion, however, refused flatly to wrestle 
another round. I tried to force him but without avail. It was 
finally decided to postpone the last bout to a later date. I 
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could have claimed victory, but was too anxious for another 
bout. When it finally was staged, I threw him or put him on 
his back in about five minutes. I was now champion wrestler 
of Grand Forks county. That was in my giddy young days, 
but I have done a lot of wrestling since that day, and have 
participated in many other athletic stunts and always en- 
joyed them. Clean sport is a tonic for the body and should 
be practiced more extensively than it is today. 

I was told that summer that out near Devils lake there 
was free homestead land to be had. I was now of age and 
decided to get a quarter section of land before I went home. 
I talked it over with my cousin and as he wanted to go along 
we both got a week’s vacation and went out to look that new 
country over. We first got government charts showing 
where the homesteads were, then we took the train to the 
nearest point, and walked some fifteen miles to our destina- 
tion. It was nearly night, and we were anxious to find a 
place to stop over night, but we could see no houses. Finally, 
we saw smoke rise from something that looked like a mound, 
and walking over to it found a new settler living with his 
family in a sod house. We asked if he knew any place where 
we could stop over night. “Yes,’ he said, ‘you can stop right 
here with us.’ When we came into the house, we were almost 
in darkness, for one little four-light window didn’t admit 
very much light, and it certainly was crowded with a half 
dozen little children besides the parents. But they were hos- 
pitable and kind-hearted and did what they could for us. 
The prospect of getting neighbors delighted them. We 
stayed two days with them while we searched the country 
round for the best homesteads, finally selecting two quarter 
sections about a mile apart. We paid that kind-hearted fam- 
ily well for the troubie and inconvenience that they had had 
on our account and bid them farewell, promising to be back 
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the next spring to build temporary houses on our claims. 
This we did, and at that time we each filed on a tree claim, 
also a quarter section, giving each of us three hundred and 
twenty acres of land. 

That fall again I came very near having the same ex- 
perience as the previous fall of not getting paid for my work. 
About two weeks before my time was up Mr. Keenan began 
hauling wheat to the elevator at Arvilla so he could pay me 
off. But the same thing happened as the year before. His old 
creditors stopped his pay at the elevator. He couldn’t get 
a dollar for me. I know now that I could have held the grain 
for my pay but I didn’t know it then. Neither did Mr. 
Keenan as he was anxious to pay me. He made another trial 
by hauling the grain to Larimore, the next station to the 
west. One of his sons and I did the hauling with a team 
apiece. I now had nearly two summers’ wages coming, hav- 
ing had nothing except some necessary clothing. We finally 
had enough wheat hauled. Going in with the last load I bid 
my old friends good-bye as I wanted to take the train for 
home that day. Having unloaded the wheat I went into the 
office to draw the money, none having been drawn yet, and 
was informed that notice had been served on the elevator not 
to pay Mr. Keenan for his wheat. I was dumbfounded. I 
wanted my money and I wanted it bad. IE wanted to go 
home and had no money to go with. I went out and told 
young Keenan, but he was as helpless as I was. Then I 
thought of a plan. I went back into the office and said to 
the elevator man: ‘See here, we have hauled several hundred 
bushels of wheat to your elevator and have nothing to show 
for it. If you wont pay for it, you will at least give me re- 
ceipts for the number of bushels you have received.’ 

“Why, yes,’ he said, ‘I'll do that,’ and made out the re- 
ceipts and handed them to me. 
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I went straight over to the bank, and shoving the re- 
ceipts through the wicket said to the clerk inside: “Will you 
cash these grain receipts? 

He took them, figured out the amount, and shoved the 
money out to me. I never knew how the banker and that 
creditor settled up, but the banker was on the safe side hav- 
ing the grain receipts. Thus I got my money and could go 
home rejoicing. 

We drove to Arvilla where old Mr. Keenan met us. I 
told him what had happened, and he was pleased that I had 
won out. I then settled up with him, turning over the sur- 
plus money and bid him a final good-bye, but he got on the 
train with me saying it was hard to say good-bye. He said 
that I had been a son to him and that he always would re- 
member me. He rode with me to the next station. I never 
saw him again. 

I stayed at home only a short time before going north to 
the lumber camps again. The life there being much the same 
as already described. The timber that winter was much 
smaller, while the camp was much larger, consisting of about 
sixty-five men. 

The following spring instead of going west, I hired out 
to a neighbor farmer, an Irishman by the name of Pat Mc- 
Hugh. His farm was not in Long Coulee but at its mouth, 
on the flat prairie just west of the village of Holmen. This 
man had commenced farming on forty acres of land, with 
almost nothing. At the time I worked for him he owned 
sixteen forties, all but six, which constituted the original 
farm, being divided between his oldest sons, good buildings 
having been erected on each farm. He was rich and retired, 
the three youngest sons running the farm. The summer I 
worked there, they erected the first really big barn in that 
community. It had a full basement built from hewn rock. 
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There was much activity on that farm. Among other things 
they had established a milk route in the city of La Crosse. 
Seventy cows furnished the milk. In order to deliver it by 
team before or at breakfast time, ten miles distant, they 
milked at two o’clock in the morning and consequently at 
two in the afternoon. I did no milking, drawing the line at 
getting up at two o'clock. But there was plenty of other 
work to be done, a lot of hay and other feed must be pro- 
vided for that number of cows. 

Another great event is yet fresh in my mind—Kdison’s 
invention of the incandescent lamp. It wasn’t long after 
the discovery till the cities commenced falling over each other 
to be among the first to get electric lights. That was as it 
should be, but the foolish way they went at it is almost un- 
believable now after fifty years of improvements. They built 
high towers, seventy-five or a hundred feet high, and put the 
bulbs on top of them. The effect down on the ground was 
like faint moonlight. But you could see those glittering 
things way up in the air, and the people went wild over them. 

I can remember the night the lights were turned on at 
La Crosse. They had prepared a great celebration for the 
occasion. We didn’t go but we went up on a high hilltop 
from where we could see the city in daylight, and sat there 
watching for the miracle to happen. Suddenly we could see 
a number of tiny points of light. We waited with bated 
breath, but nothing more happened after those tiny specks 
appeared. As we groped our way down the dark hillside, 
we all felt some disappointment. It was just as dark as be- 
fore. 

It wasn’t so very long before some of the most daring 
and progressive business men had electric lights in their 
buildings, but most people were afraid of the invention as 
they had been earlier of the kerosene lamp, but gradually it 
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became the light for the cities both in and out of doors. The 
high towers were abolished and the bulbs brought down 
where they could light up the streets. Of course, the electric 
light of that day can not be compared with that of today, 
still it was an improvement over the tallow candle and small 
kerosene lamp. 

Since the chinch bugs had forced a change in the mode 
of farming, the pioneer settlement had prospered. The first 
years during the birth of the new era were heartbreaking. 
But as more and better cows were accumulated and the new 
dairy industry came upon a firmer footing, the advance 
from poverty became more rapid until every farm had as 
many cows as it could support, and with the cows came hogs 
to consume the skim milk. The bugs had disappeared so 
grain could again be raised for feed. New buildings were 
going up everywhere. The heavy, clumsy homemade shoes 
were discarded for the much neater store shoe, also the un- 
sightly homemade clothes for the more stylish apparel that 
could be bought. Telephone companies were organized and 
nearly every house had a phone. Labor saving machinery 
was bought. In short, the poverty stricken settlement had 
experienced a new birth. Our township, town of Holland, 
so-called on account of the Hollander settlement in the west 
part of it, had an assessed valuation of over $1,000,000. This 
in spite of all the big hills that could not be farmed. 

During the summer that I worked on the McHugh 
farm I met the girl with whom I was to share my joys and 
sorrows through life. Although she lived only four or five 
miles from my home, I had never seen her before. Her home 
was on the other side of the range of hills that inclosed our 
settlement, and at that time there was little or no inter- 
mingling with outsiders. Every settlement was sufficient 
onto itself. She was only seventeen years old, but fully de- 
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veloped, the most perfect specimen of womanhood I ever 
had seen. But it wasn’t her beauty or splendid body that 
created the irresistible attraction—at least that was only a 
part of it. It was the pure, undefiled womanhood that radi- 
ated from her very being. I had never seen a girl like that 
before, nor since. Months of courtship followed. There were 
rivals without number. 

We were not married until the following summer. I 
wanted a quiet wedding, but my parents insisted on follow- 
ing the old country custom and wanted a big affair. So the 
‘inviter’ was duly sent out, great preparations were made, 
and a grand wedding followed, lasting two days and a night. 
There were at least 200 guests. We drove to the church in 
a long procession where the vows were exchanged. The 
whole affair was carried off with much pomp and dignity, 
but I wasn’t old-fashioned enough to enjoy it, neither was 
my bride. Somehow we managed to get through all the cere- 
monies without any mishap, not however without much em- 
barrassment. The wedding took place on the seventh of 
August, 1886, more than forty-eight years ago. My wife is 
still the most important person in the world to me. I would 
not think of living without her. The outward beauty has 
faded now, but the beauty of her soul shines undimmed and 
will continue so till her days are ended, and that time I hope 
not to see. 

The balance of that summer and fall we lived with my 
parents in their big house. When cold weather came, I again 
went north to the lumber camps. Next spring we went west 
to start our own home on my homestead in North Dakota. 
My wife’s parents sold their farm and went with us, not 
wanting to be separated from their daughter. I got my 
cousin’s homestead for them as he had given it up. We ar- 
rived there early in the spring and lived in the little claim 
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shanties while building more pretentious dwellings. We used 
lumber and not sod for the dwellings, but I built my first 
barn out of sod. We bought a team of oxen together, think- 
ing one team would be enough to start with. I had hired the 
breaking of five acres the summer before which I now sowed 
into wheat. Then we started to break more land. We had 
an awful time. One of the oxen was docile and willing, the 
other one exactly the opposite. I suppose he never had been 
broken as he was a stag. We spent several days fighting with 
him before he gave in, and plowed some of the crookedest 
furrows I have ever seen. That ox never became gentle and 
dependable. 

One Sunday I hitched the oxen to the wagon with the 
intention of taking my wife on a visit to some neighbors in 
order to get acquainted. We climbed up into the high spring 
seat and started. I had no lines on them but drove them 
merely by yelling ‘gee,’ or ‘haw.’ Everything went well for 
perhaps forty rods when they suddenly broke into a dead 
run, the stag of course leading, making a big circle back to 
the house. I jumped to the ground attempting to head them 
off. When I was near their head, they abruptly swung 
around the other way, and when I headed them off on that 
side, they would swing the other way again. I couldn’t catch 
them or stop them. This performance was repeated several 
times until both I and the oxen were winded, and all the 
time my wife was clinging to the seat for dear life while the 
wagon was bouncing up and down over the rough prairie. I 
was nearly scared to death lest both she and the seat would 
be hurled to the ground. Finally I caught the contrary 
brutes and stopped them. I was mad clean through but so 
nearly spent that I couldn’t do anything. When I had caught 
some of my breath, I loosened the rope around the runaway’s 
horns and led him; we didn’t go back home but proceeded 
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with our visit. I’ve had several runaways in my life but that 
was the most unusual one I ever had. 

I must relate an experience I had digging a well. All the 
wells that were dug in that neighborhood were of a uniform 
depth, from twelve to fourteen feet, and I expected mine 
would be the same. I curbed it up as I dug, but when I got 
down to where the water ought to be, I found none. I kept 
on digging hoping to strike water every foot I went down. 
Finally I got down twenty feet, but no sign of water. Then 
I quit. I had heard of a neighbor who had an auger with 
extension rods and I went to him and borrowed it. It was 
only two inches, but by boring down from the bottom of the 
well I could at least find out if there was any water below. 
As soon as I got home with it, I started boring. I had got 
down perhaps four or five feet when the bottom seemingly 
fell out, the auger going down into empty space, and I fell 
forward on top of it. I jerked the auger out, and a two-inch 
stream of water shot three or four feet into the air drenching 
me. I had very little time to gather my tools and get out, the 
well filling so fast that I became rattled. The water rose six 
or seven feet in about that many minutes and stopped, and 
while we lived there it never lowered an inch. It was the only 
well in that community with pure water, all others being 
tainted with alkali. 

Later that same summer I helped a neighbor deepen his 
well which had gone dry. I remember the first morning that 
I went there I carried a willow crotch, such as is used to 
locate water, and before going to work I tested out the 
ground around his house. About four feet from his dry well 
I found strong indications of water and said: “Why didn’t 
you dig here, then you would have had plenty of water?” He 
laughed at me good-naturedly. 
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We dug many days, changing off digging and winding 
the dirt up with a windlass. At last we were down sixty-five 
feet and no water, neither had we curbed as the whole depth 
was solid clay. About twenty or thirty feet from the top a 
little water keep seeping in, and one morning just as one of 
us was going down we heard a chunk of clay loosen and fall 
to the bottom. We looked at each other, neither one of us 
wanting to go down, both knowing instantly that it was 
a death trap. He decided to go to town after a load of lum- 
ber to curb the well before doing any more digging. That 
was an all day task. Early the next morning he came over 
and said I need not come back any more as he now had 
plenty of water. He said a rumbling had woke him up in 
the night and when he got out to the well, he could dip the 
water out with a pail from the top. The vein I had located 
close to the dry hole had burst through and filled the well. I 
still have a creepy feeling when I think of that death trap. 
Had one of us been at the bottom at the time of the cave-in, 
he would still be there. I feel a profound thankfulness for 
the miraculous escape from certain death. 

We came to our new home just in time for that prolonged 
drought that struck North Dakota, which was one of the 
worst in its history. That summer we had one shower of 
rain, then it didn’t rain for three years. That shower fell on 
the sixteenth day of June, a memorable day, for on that day 
our oldest son was born. There was no doctor closer than 
twenty miles, and with only oxen to make the trip, he might 
just as well have been a hundred miles away. When the 
event became evident, I ran to the nearest neighbor, over a 
mile distant, and asked for help. He did the best he could, 
securing two women whom he brought, and they in turn did 
the best they could. Everything went well, a big lusty baby 
boy was born. The mother stood the ordeal remarkably well, 
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thanks to her splendid physique. I had worried myself nearly 
sick over the event on account of our isolation and being 
strangers in a new and strange country. Now I was de- 
liriously happy, and no doubt acted very foolishly, but I was 
not accountable for my actions just then. 

We had a bad Indian scare not long after that. We 
lived about a mile from Fort Totten Indian reservation 
where there were 1,200 Sioux Indians—the same tribe that 
had massacred around New Ulm, Minnesota. There were 
two trading posts right on the border of the reservation, and 
the traders got the whole tribe to come down to put on a 
Fourth of July celebration that year. They came two or 
three days early in order to get ready for the big affair. I 
believe there were hundreds of tents pitched. From a hill 
close to our house we could overlook the whole camp. 

When the big day came, all the settlers for miles around 
came to see what sort of celebration the red skins would put 
on. We also went. They had made a large ring out of 
wagons, two deep, covered with tent cloth and blankets so 
no one on the outside could look in. A narrow opening was 
left for entrance, and it cost a quarter to get in. We went 
in, but didn’t stay there very long. A little while was enough. 
They were putting on a war dance. The dancers were mostly 
old bucks, half-naked, and painted in the most hideous man- 
ner. They worked themselves up into a frenzy. If I ever 
have seen blood lust and murder in a human face, I saw it 
that day in those dark scowling faces. They hopped around 
in a circle first on one foot then on the other uttering grunts 
and yells that would freeze one’s blood. Some of the white 
women fainted. The music consisted of six or eight bucks 
sitting around a monster drum, all pounding it and yelling, 
‘he, ai, ai, ai’ without any let-up for perhaps ten minutes, 
then abruptly stopping to draw a breath. This was repeated 
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over and over again, and each time there would be new 
dancers, the former ones squatting on their haunches along 
one side of the ring. I still believe today that had it not 
been for the number of policemen that continually circulated 
among these Indians, there would have been bloodshed that 
day. But even at that we felt far from safe, the policemen 
also being Indians although they wore Uncle Sam’s uni- 
forms. For three days I scarcely left the house. The Indians 
didn’t break camp and go home. They were not permitted to 
step off the reservation, but they did. They would come 
in two’s and three’s and in larger groups. They didn’t come 
into the house but lined up outside the windows peering in. 
I would have given everything I had then for my Winchester 
rifle which I had left behind when we moved. However, after 
three days of this, they pulled their tent stakes and disap- 
peared. It was an ordeal that I wouldn’t like to live through 
again. It must be remembered that these were not the peace- 
ful and harmless Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, but the 
warlike Sioux, who always had made trouble. A chief, one 
of the ringleaders in the New Ulm massacre, was pointed 
out to me. He was one of the most insistent dancers and one 
of the ugliest specimens of humanity I have ever seen. 
Another sight that never will come back was thousands 
upon thousands of wild geese and ducks. Often the geese 
would Jight on the prairie in vast flocks covering many acres. 
I had no time for hunting, being busy early and late getting 
our new home in order, but some times I just couldn’t stand 
it and would grab the shotgun and go after them. When 
they saw me coming, they would start walking away, and 
when I got too near, the hindmost would fly up and light 
again in front of the flock. This was repeated as far as I 
would follow them, never permitting me within range. We 
lived between two large lakes, Devils lake, then fifty miles 
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long, and another called Stump lake. Mornings and eve- 
nings the ducks would pass over in clouds, going from one 
lake to the other. 

Another large bird, the sand-hill crane, was very plenti- 
ful. I saw them in flocks of several hundred walking around 
on the prairie. At a distance they looked for all the world 
like a flock of sheep. Once in a flock of about 300 I saw 
two albinos, or pure white, their natural color is a grey- 
brown. Several times a flock of majestic swans lit on a little 
lake, partly on our land, swimming forward and back as if 
parading for our benefit. I never molested them. Perfect 
hordes of red foxes, jack rabbits, badgers, and a few ante- 
lopes constituted the animal life. 

In spite of the lack of rain my wheat yielded thirty-seven 
and one-half bushels per acre, which was very good. I had 
high hopes of success. Then in the early fall another near 
tragedy occurred. The prairie was dry as tinder, and people 
began talking about prairie fires. Not realizing the danger 
I did not worry any but plowed a firebreak around the build- 
ings as everybody else was doing. But the talk and worry 
among our neighbors over the subject persisted, and I began 
to watch for any smoke that might be visible. 

One morning I could see smoke way off to the southeast. 
I kept watching it, but at noon it didn’t seem any nearer. 
However, along the middle of the afternoon the volume of 
smoke increased, and it seemed nearer although miles away. 
It wasn’t very long until I was convinced that the fire was 
coming and that we were directly in its path. Just what to 
do I didn’t know. We had lots of water, and I filled every 
available vessel. When we threshed, the wind had been con- 
trary, and most of the straw had got outside the firebreak. 
I had done nothing about it, and that straw facing the fire 
worried me most of all. I carried all the water pails over there 
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and stood waiting. I knew that our only salvation was to 
back fire but I was afraid to do that lest a gust of wind whip 
the flames into the straw stack, that being in direct line with 
the house. The smoke was now rolling over us in great 
clouds, and I couldn’t tell how near the fire was. Finally, in 
desperation I began back firing, but too late. 

In order to explain what happened, it is necessary to 
know that a prairie fire does not advance on an even front; 
here and there along a many mile-wide front, a wedge sud- 
denly shoots ahead with incredible speed forming a great V, 
the sides of which burn much slower. This keeps repeating 
all along the front. Nothing in the path of those wedges 
can escape, as the wind that carries them seems to be almost 
of cyclonic force. I had barely started back firmg when one 
of those wedges shot by, some thirty rods west of the build- 
ings, with the speed of an express train and was out of sight 
in a twinkling. The smoke was nearly choking me, but I just 
had to tend to my back fire although useless now for pro- 
tection unless I kept it under control. I burned a space 
around the straw stack, all the time watching the side of 
the V that was eating towards me. All I had to do then was 
to patrol the firebreak until the fire had passed by. We had a 
lucky escape. When the fire got into the tall reeds around 
the little lake, it sounded like musketry. The prairie was a 
sorry sight after that, and every wind brought clouds of 
black ashes that would get into our eyes and nostrils. But 
it was a relief to have it over with. 

Winter was now close at hand. I had made all the prep- 
arations for it that I could make. I had my winter’s supply 
of wood piled close to the house. The hay also I had in one 
big rick close to my sod stable. This was a mistake for which 
I paid dearly. The winters in Wisconsin and the winters in 
North Dakota are entirely different as I soon found out. 
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There was generally lots of snow in Wisconsin, but usually 
it lay still where it fell. Not so in Dakota. When it snowed 
the wind also blew, and the snow would whirl along till it 
found a lodging place where it would pile up many feet 
deep, in other places there wouldn’t be any. My sod stable 
and hay stack were seemingly made to order for the snow to 
lodge against. I seldom could get into the stable or get 
any hay without first having a long siege of snow shoveling. 

But what I wanted to tell about was the blizzard. There 
are few people today who haven’t read or heard about the 
‘blizzard of ’88,’ undoubtedly the worst in history. Some- 
thing over a hundred lives were lost in that storm. All night 
before it struck, a hard wind had blown from the south, but 
the morning was wonderfully nice. Clear skies, no wind, and 
a south gale which had brought balmy weather. But, oh, how 
it had packed the snow around my barn and hay stack! I 
worked steadily till about ten o’clock before I had it cleared 
away so I could feed and water my oxen and cow. I had 
barely got inside the house when something struck it. For 
an instant I was sure that it would crumble under the impact. 
I ran to the window to look out, not knowing what had 
happened; I couldn’t see a thing, not even my cordwood pile 
about six feet from the window. Then I ran to the door and 
jerked that open to be met by an avalanche of snow that 
blinded me and swirled clear across the room. I got the door 
shut and sank weakly into a chair. My wife stood clutching 
the baby, both of us too overwhelmed for words. 

The white horror raged for three days and nights with 
unabated fury. Towards evening of the third day we got 
an occasional glimpse of clear sky, but down on the ground 
the swirl was seemingly as thick as ever. The air finally 
cleared, but on the ground the snow was sliding along in an 
endless stream just like the water of a swift river. It seemed 
as though the whole world had got in motion and couldn’t 
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stop. I will not try to explain how I fed my stock through 
those three days of nightmare. I will never know myself 
how I did it, but twice each day I ventured out into that 
blinding swirl and got enough hay and water to them so they 
didn’t suffer. I learned afterward that I was the only one, 
at least in that settlement, who ventured out of the house 
during those three awful days. The reason I did it was that 
I didn’t know better. It happened that the well was exactly 
in line between the house and barn, and I had built a small 
house over it. I would start from the house, facing the well, 
making my way slowly, straining against the wind so as not 
to be blown out of the course. When I butted against the 
well house, I would go around it and head for the barn. If 
I had missed either the house, well, or barn by even a few 
feet, I would have been hopelessly lost and could have lived 
only a short time, as the snow, fine as powder, filled up the 
nostrils shutting off the breath. People were found only a 
rod or two from their houses frozen to death, or smothered, 
not aware of their closeness to safety. 

When it got so that I could go with any safety, I started 
for my father-in-law’s place. The old folks had built about 
a mile from our place, and we were very anxious to learn how 
they had fared during that storm. Traveling was easy as the 
wind had packed the snow nearly as hard as ice, but the cold 
was intense—how cold I do not know. When I got there, 
only the roof of the house could be seen from the direction I 
came. On the other side it was nearly as bad, only a small cor- 
ner of one window left to let in daylight. I worked a long time 
getting to the door and into the house. The old folks were 
sitting there in the twilight, very much subdued and dis- 
couraged, but there was nothing any of us could do about it. 

After that storm I didn’t get my stock out of the barn 
till the snow melted in spring. I cut a stairway through 
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the snow down to the door with eight steps, the snow being 
hard enough to make them firm. For this I made a cover 
to keep the snow out. This saved me a lot of work, but for 
the hay stack I could make no labor saving device. One of 
our neighbors who had a straw barn was the worst off, as 
the whole structure disappeared completely. He was obliged 
to cut a hole down through the roof to get to his stock, and 
that was the only entrance he had the balance of the winter 
(the blizzard striking the twelfth of January). After that 
storm no roads were necessary, the heaviest team could travel 
over the snow anywhere without making even a dent in the 
surface. It was a never to be forgotten experience. 

The worst and most dangerous feature of a storm of 
that kind is the suddenness with which it strikes, absolutely 
without warning. Anyone out in the open has little or no 
chance of escape, as he is instantly enveloped in an impene- 
trable mantle of snow so nothing can be seen, and the roar 
of the storm shuts out all other noise. If his face isn’t cov- 
ered, it will cake over with ice and his nostrils will fill up 
with the powder-like snow. All sense of direction is lost, 
and the unlucky person stumbles on until he falls, unable 
to rise again. Fortunately, most blizzards are of a milder 
nature though bad enough. I have seen several since that 
one and have been out in some when it was very doubtful 
if I could find my way home or to other shelter, but for 
intensity and duration none could or did equal that blizzard 
of ’88. 

A couple of years before we went out there two brothers, 
young men, of a neighborhood family, started for home from 
town one day during one of those snowstorms. They were 
driving a team of oxen hitched to a sled. The oxen lost the 
road and were traveling aimlessly over the prairie. Dark- 
ness came and in the intense cold the journey continued hour 
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after hour. At last the boys rolled up in some blankets and 
lay down in the bottom of the sled where the cold soon 
numbed their senses into sleep. When daylight came, one of 
them awoke. The oxen were still traveling on, but he saw 
that they had been traveling around in a circle all night, 
having beaten down the snow into a hard trail that they 
didn’t leave. He uncovered his brother and found him dead, 
frozen stiff. Upon looking around he saw a farmhouse and 
with difficulty made his way to it. It was then discovered 
that he was badly frozen, so badly, indeed, that he had to be 
taken to a hospital where both his legs were amputated be- 
low the knees. His hands were saved. Such were the pioneer 
days of North Dakota, different from those of my childhood. 
Hardships that must be endured and overcome, or else one 
would be overcome by the hardships. 

Spring finally came to us after that terrible winter. The 
huge snowdrifts began to get smaller as the sun got warmer. 
My land butted into a high, jagged ridge, known as the 
“‘Devil’s backbone.’ This extended north and south for per- 
haps three miles, being a prominent landmark. My land was 
at the extreme north end of the ‘backbone’ where it was very 
steep and at least a hundred feet high. I had built close to 
this ridge thinking that it would make a dandy windbrake, 
and I think it did. But that three-day blizzard, together 
with all the other snowstorms that winter, had piled the snow 
over the ridge and lodged it on the side next to the house 
until there was a drift thirty feet deep. I had read about 
snowslides, and as the weather got warmer I began to fear 
that the huge snowbank would let go up there and come 
down and bury the house. I couldn’t do a thing about it. 
T couldn’t move the house neither could I move the snow- 
bank. So I just worried over it till little by little it decreased 
in size until at last I felt safe. 
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When the snow was gone, the bodies of those who had 
perished in the great storm were found. Some close to their 
own buildings, others way out on the prairie, wherever they 
had been when the disaster overtook them. I felt very thank- 
ful for my own preservation as I began to realize how utterly 
foolish I had been to venture out into almost certain de- 
struction. I feel certain that a higher hand had guided my 
footsteps through the blind fury of that storm, otherwise I 
could not have lived where others had perished. 


[ T'o be continued] 











DOCUMENTS 
DIARY OF GEORGE W. STONER—1862—Continued 


Thursday May 1" 1862 Rainy—a dark day for the 
funeral of Gov Harvey Went up and got some paint— 
spent the entire day in painting the inside wood work to 
house continued to rain hard all day—snowed some 

Friday 2° _ Still cloudy and unpleasant—A & I went 
up to Book store after paper for house—Reliable news of 
the recovery of Gov. Harveys body—went down home after 
wheel barrow—spent most of the day in running about— 
helped paper the house in afternoon—Stormy time at night. 

Saturday 3° Pleasant—rested quiet considering— 
Saw Dearborn about putting in buttry shelves—went up and 
got to work in good season—done good execution bought 
~ some lumber for shelves—finished papering the lower part— 
worked very hard all day— 

Sunday 4" A beautiful morning Mother earth 
looking quite green—went out to Bot’s [ Botkin’s]—took a 
walk to Tower Hill & back—B procures a genteel walking 


stick! also cut one for myself Had refreshments on our 
return—staid a short time & went up to the new ceme- 
tery saw where the Rebels were burried’ met more 
going out—saw Mrs Vanbergen repairing grave—rode part 
way in with Watson Johnson Remained at home in eve- 
ning 

Monday 5” Pleasant—went down home after horse 


& wagon preparatory to moving Pulled up stakes about 
10’0c—Got everything moved at 14 past 4 oc every thing 
in a disorderly condition Retired quite early—Zeruy 
Johnson called—Staid over night—Dearborn put up shelves 

Tuesday 6° = Pleasant—went up to court at 9 oc—no 
jury called—came back & went to work was very busy 
all day Found Mr Oneil—had him come down to look 


*The present Forest Hill cemetery where there are a number of confederate 
graves, marked each Memorial day. 
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at house was willing to make repairs—went fishing with 
Wakeley & Vilas at night Caught 6—moon light Gov 
Harveys body arrived 5.oc. 

Wednesday 7“ Pleasant & quite warm Worked 
about house all day—cleaning up & repairing—Gov Harveys 
body burried this afternoon—went up town this even’g 
with A & Cornelia—Read a letter from John—was at 
Pitsburg [Pittsburg] landing on 7° of April— 

Thursday 8°  Pleasant—Went down home _ got 
the horse & Plow & plowed my garden—went out to Hills 
after load of goods—wagon tire came off going out—roads 
very dusty—returned at 5 oc are getting pretty well 
settled—a great task Good news from the South 

Friday 9” Pleasant—Vegetation coming forth rap- 
idly—Worked at gardening during the forenoon—white- 
washed all the afternoon quite warm during the after- 
noon—am in hopes of getting settled this week—attended 
the anniversary of the His Soc.” 

Saturday 10° _—_ Still dry but pleasant © Commenced 
white washing again—worked till about 10’0c when Treas- 
urer Hastings sent down for me Went up & went to 
work copying allotment rolls—will be quite a job—am still 
drawing pay as seed juryman Rather difficult to write 
after laboring—took Cor. home at night 

Sunday 11" A beautiful day—very warm for the 


time of year Went to Baptist church in the forenoon— 
a very good sermon by Rev. Mr Mitchel Wrote to John 
in afternoon also attended church again in the evening— 


Moon light vegetation growing rapidly— 

Monday 12” Pleasant—Worked in Treas office all 
day Had quite a growing Shower to day—Ainsworth 
came down to night after his pay—told him pretty much 
what I thought about matters—went away sorrowing—He 
went down home & disclosed his grevances to Pa Beauti- 
ful moon light 


*This was an especial meeting to arrange for memorial addresses for Gov- 
ernor Harvey. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, v, 48-63. 
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Tuesday 13° | Cloudy—arose at 5.oc brought the 
bal of my wood in the shed—took kettle home—wind in 
East indications of rain—Elder Parks of N.Y. here on 
visit—worked in Treas Off all day—cool— 

Wednesday 14"  Arose at 5 oc—cloudy & quite cool 
—finished work in Treas office this forenoon—3 14 days— 
got a Livery Horse and buggy took Rev Mr Parks 
around town—stoped at Historical Rms* A & him 
went out to Hills Painted boat—put down carpet—up 
curtain fixtures &c—folks returned about 9. Wakely & Vilas 
here to go fishing 

Thursday 15° Cool—wind in South—Went to the 
Depot this morng with Rev Mr Parks—at 1% pst 12 
oc arose at 14 pst 5 oc + =Went down for horse after 
brkfst. Pa had gone with her Walked out to Hills 
—and picked up chips this afternoon walked back— 
Abb sick retired quite early—dry & dusty 

Friday 16" Pleasant—in the morning—got the horse 
& w—& went after chips—Lewis went along—Callie went 
over in the woods with us—drew 3 loads to day Showery 
—dust nicely laid—one of the Rebels shot this morng by one 
of the Guard of the 19” produced quite a sensation in 
camp* 

Saturday 17° Pleasant—arose at 5’oc Lewis 
came up soon after. Went out again after more chips—took 
the first load down home Took Gust B out to help pick 
up—a very hard shower came up—stoped at Careys Black- 
smiths Shop only got 2 loads to day— 

Sunday 18” Cold & cloudy—all day § Took horse 
& wagon home after breakfast—remained at home during 
forenoon Took Mrs Norton some asparagus—attended 
Mr Burwells funeral in the afternoon—a large crowd out— 


civic Societies present—5 per cent preseded—rode out to 
the cemetery 


*The rooms of the Historical society were in the basement of the Baptist 
church on South Carroll street where the telephone company’s office now stands. 

*The Nineteenth Wisconsin infantry, Colonel Horace T. Sanders in charge, 
was employed to guard the confederate prisoners. 
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Monday 19” Pleasant after the rain Went up to 
court in morning nothing doing—came down & went up 
with A to look at goods furniture &c at Mrs Seg- 
frieds Made one or two small purchases—attended court 
in the afternoon—G. W. Bird examined for the bar—Court 
adjourned sine die drew my per diem, $34.62—Have 
been jury man about 40 days this term—Went fishing with 
Charley Barnard caught 2 suckers & 1 Bass—cold night 
—returned about 11 oc 

Tuesday 20° Clear & pleasant but cool—Wind in 
East Got a new supply of paint—spent most of the day 
in painting wood work to chamber—Harvey commence’ work 
on cellar— 

Wednesday 21 Raining—continued to all day— 
Spent most of the day in making repairs—made a kitchen 
table in the afternoon Frank Larkin moved from Stable 
—a large amount of rain fell nearly submerged my gar- 
den 

Thursday 22 Clear—Strong S. wind Went down 
home—got some plants & set out Worked about house 
nearly all day—painting &ce—went up town afternoon—de- 
posited $34.62 in Bk—Mrs Carpenter & Soph Bushnell 
called in the eveng—S going to leave for home next week 

Friday 23° Pleasant & still during the fore- 
noon Spent the forenoon painting—Abbie & Mrs Dear- 
born went down to Mrs Nortons to spend the day—went 
fishing in afternoon over to M‘Brds. Pt. caught 2 White 
bass—took tea at Mrs Nortons Ree’ a letter from John 
& one from Oniel 

Saturday 24 Pleasant all day Worked about 
house sodding &c have expended quite an amount of 
labor about the premises—a new Regt to be formed in this 
State—Miss Bodwell here in the eveng—went home with 
her 

Sunday 25 Cold—but pleasant have got pretty 
much settled—A & I attended Presbyterian Church in the 
forenoon—Bible Agent preach’d. Walked out to Hills in 
afternoon Staid to 'Tea—Walked back with 
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Oconor looked like rain but dident. Wrote a number 
of letters at night 

Monday 26” Pleasant finished sodding up about 
house Went up town with A in search of furniture 
&e Spent the forenoon up there A went out to Hills 
in after" with Seth Bartlet-—Unfavorable news from the 
seat of War—reverse of fortune 

Tuesday 27 Cool but pleasant Went out to Hills 
with the old mare & wagon after chips—got 2 Loads—Callie 
& Jerush went over in the woods with me in after- 
noon Took Hill out a Barrel of Salt. Rec’ a letter from 
John Callie came in with me 

Wednesday 28 Pleasant—quite a strong wind in 
East Went fishing—was gone nearly all day Had 
fishermans luck caught 1 Pike—went around to the 
Catfish & back—Mrs Hill came in 

Thursday 29" Cloudy—Felt rather lame from the 
effects of rowing so far yesterday Took Ma up to look 
at Stove in the morng Went to see the firemens display 
with Callie in the afternoon—a very fine thing—Jerushe 
in—all went to hear “Artemus Ward” at night 

Friday 30" Rained all night—cloudy & wet—Worked 
about home in forenoon—went to circus with Callie in after- 
noon—a one horse affair—very cold—Thunder & more rain 
at night— 


Saturday 31” Rained all day—went up Town in 
forenoon Commenc’ a petition for side walk—Sen. Cole 
down in after[noon] staid to tea—Rec* another letter 


from John—is still at Pittsbg Landing—had rec* my letter 
—came across Wakely—F lowers & Lewis—in the evening— 
had a good time— 

June 1" 1862 Sunday Cloudy in morng—cleared off 
about 10 oc—Took a stroll along the bank of the Lake to 
Univ—met Bonsall—had a long chat with him—Framed 
some thoughts for a future occasion—went through the old 
Univ buildings in pursuit of a Mr Gill—who had my work 
on Penmanship finally got it by going down town—Went 
out to Bots after dinner—found B. at home... . went up 
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to Burying G—saw where the Rebels were burried came 
home—folks all absent 

Monday 2° Pleasant but cool Spent most of the 
forenoon up Town—Got Pkg for Jerush at Dunnings Store 
—Mrs. O C. Buck & children called after dinner—went fish- 
ing a short time—2 small Bass—attended Lodge (Hiram) 

Tuesday 3° Legislature convened to day—Pleasant 
—went up found quite a number of old & familiar 
faces Called to order at 12 0c quorum present—Mes- 
sage from the Gov read® adjd till 3 oc. P.M.—Vilas & 
I took afish | went down to mill—through race in 3° Lake 
—caught 6 Pickerel & 1 small bass High wind— 

Wednesday 4° Cold but pleasant Strong wind 
in N.E. Went up to Senate C—Dr W set me to work— 
3 bills to Enroll Drew some additional Stationery—W as 
drawn on Jury in Police C. at 2 o’c couldent agree— 
Liquor case Copied Res’s on death of Sen Quentin— 
went fishing none Went up to Mr. Bodwells & came 
home with A— 

Thursday 5 Pleasant wind in N E Enrolled 
2 Bills in forenoon—Clat & Jane Dunning came in to spend 
the day—Mrs Dearborn here also—went fishing with Bris- 
bois & Tom Wamby—caught 15 Bass gave them to 
Mrs D 

Friday 6” Pleasant but getting rather dusty—noth- 
ing to do at Enrolling—Went fishing again with Wakeley— 
poor luck—only one Pickerel Jerusha came in 

Saturday 7" Cool _ strong N.E. wind Was 
busy most of the day circulating a petition for side 
walk succeeded in getting a majority of the Resident 
owners—Case of salt [assault] & battery came off at Police 
Court—a country School marm involved Went up to 
Masonic H at night—Rec* Special instruction from 
D. H. Rode home with John Lewis 

Sunday 8 A beautiful morng A & J attended the 
funeral sermon of Mrs Geo Hyer preach by Mr Walter— 


*This was Governor Edward Salomon, who as lieutenant-governor suc- 
ceeded Harvey. 
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Went down home afterwards—Old Mrs. M’‘Bride 
there Mrs. H. & C & Hill in—Went to Baptist c. at 
night— 

Monday 9" Pleasant—gentle breeze from 
S.W. went over to see about boat first thing Wrote 
on remarks for alumni occasion in forenoon came home 
at 11—went down to Mrs. Nortons to see about wash 
woman—went over to the picnic after noon—with A & 
Jerush in a boat—had a good time occurred at the old 
water cure a great many there—all went off pleasantly 
except one of the Turners getting hurt. E. Everett lec- 
tured 

Tuesday 10° Warm & somewhat sultry Mowed 
the yd—went up to City H. Enroled Res on death of 
Gov Harvey also engrsd small bill—all there was to do to 
day Spent most of the afternoon at City Hall. German 
concert to night—Splendid moon light night—Jerush gone 
out to Philo’s—Hill & Callie in to night 

Wednesday 11”  Pleasant—arose at 1% pst 5 
oc went over to 3° Lake to take Boat around—oars gone 
—finally found them—rowed up through the race got 
back at 10 oc—no Enrolling Very high wind about 
noon Went over to assylum in skiff Caught 6 fish— 
Lake very rough got over as they were breaking 
up got some chowder & hot coffee Rode back with 
Mr. Nichols—Roads very dusty—German ball to night— 
also Elocution readings 

Thursday 12" Pleasant but quite sultry § Eclipse 
on the moon last night—spent most of the forenoon at City 
H Abbie & Jerush went out to Philo’s to spend the 
day Indications of rain this afternoon—blew over— 
Enrolled 1 Joint Res. to day 

Friday 13° Rainy in the morn’g a beautiful 
shower—Engrossed 2 or three bills to day—Legislature has 
fixed upon the 17" for adjournment—nothing definite—Mr 
& Mrs Hill came in in afternoon—Tried to go after boat 
over to assylum but could not—Jerush here to night— 
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Saturday 14 Cloudy & strong wind in N.E. Went 
up town Saw Dr War. got one small bill to enroll—Sen 
Cole came down Went over to assylum with Lewis after 
boat in afternoon—caught 6 fish—went up to Lodge R in 
even’g—Elmore® offered me a pass to P duc [Prairie du 
Chien] & Ret 

Sunday 15 Rained quite hard during the night— 
went up to city H—found Dr W there & a lot of work to 
do—Wallace & Bill M‘Cord came in—wrote all day went 
out to Bots at night Elick came in with me to assist 
Assy in transcribing—closing up for session—wrote in 
eveng 

Monday 16” Pleasant—was busy all day enroll- 
ing quite an extra force of clerks in both houses Chan- 
cellor Lathrop to be here next week The Militia bill 
vetoed—Tax bill postponed Heavy shower at night 

Tuesday 17 Pleasant—J A Noonan in Town—fin- 
ished enlg a long bill—Dan brought in the beer on the char- 
ter bill—Drake enrolled it Legislature adjourned at 
8’oc to night—had a loud time—Poem from Poet Phill- 
brook Dr W. said he wanted me for enrolling clk next 
winter 

Wednesday 18°” Cloudy and cold Blustery— 
went down home after vegetables—then saw D W about 
work—gave me the extra transcribing to do—went down to 
Depot to see J A Noonan—wrote in City H—in afternoon 
—old man Pelton there—all the rest gone home— 

Thursday 19"  Pleasant—Repaired fence next to 
Jusens—to keep catle out of garden—Brisbois been sick— 
just got out since adjournment—went up on Bk of Lake 
near univ & wrote on remarks for alumni occasion at- 
tended Lodge meeting at night 

Friday 20° §Pleasant—spent part of the day at City 
Hall went over on Bks of 4° L[ake] in Jul Clarks yd’ 
& completed speech—saw Dan Cleghorn & wife—straw- 

* Andrew E. Elmore for whom see Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 


1910, 190-204. 


TJulius Clark’s house was the later William F. Vilas home, now the 
College woman’s club. 
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berry festival at city H to night—Spink posted me in F.M. 
[ Freemasonry ]. 

Saturday 21" Pleasant—but indicates storm—went 
up saw Dr Warren—Brisbois went home to day—went 
fishing in afternoon had good luck—attended a meet- 
ing of the Alumni at night—quite a crowd of the old Boys 
present after adjourning all went up to Fleshes where 
Dan Treated the crowd—sardines & Lager 

Sunday 22° cloudy & cool—went up to city 
Hall remained there during forenoon Hill & Clat 
in—took Callie home—attended meeting at the Univ in af- 
ternoon Prof Butler pronounced the Bachalaureate ad- 
dress to the Students*—went out to Bots—rode in with 
Philo A & I went to Episcopal C at night 

Monday 23 Spent most of the day at City Hall pre- 
paring for Wednesday Pelton gone home—Took supper 
with Charley Wakeley at St Nich came down—found 
A. had gone out to Hills went back found a number 
of Old Students 

Tuesday 24 Pleasant—arose at 5’oc went out to 
Hills in a boat—fished going out—rather poor luck ar- 
rived there about 1l oc Mrs Dorn & Amelthere worked 
on frames for Mrs. H. all the afternoon—rowed back— 
came home in an hour & 20 minutes—attended the Oration & 
Poem at City H at night. by Wakely & Hubbel Quite a 
respectable crowd present—had great difficuly in getting lit 
up—was after 9 before they commenc* Chancellor La- 
throp present—old fellow looked natural as ever—Wakely 
rather made a failure of it 

Wednesday 25 Pleasant—wind in South Quite 
an eventful day went up after breakfast Saw Dick- 
inson about land Commencement exercises at 9 oc— 
found piece of watch chain in road supposed to be gold— 
Brass Band from Fitchburg played for the occasion—Held 


*James Davie Butler (1815-1905) one of the most revered professors of the 
university and citizens of Madison. 
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in City Hall Full house—2—Graduates® Dinner 
of the Alumni at Capital House at 3 oc—Faculty & Regents 
present besides many of the old students—Had a very good 
dinner—after that Toasts were drank & speeches made— 
Chancellor Lathrop delivered an address before alumni at 
City Hal in evening 

Thursday 26" Cloudy _looks like rain Spent 
forenoon at City H Transcribing—delivered up possession 
of room to day—brought books &c home—Wrote to Elmore 
about pass to Pr du C 

Friday 27" Quite warm last night © Commencd 
Transcribing this morng—when Jerush came in from Hills 
and wanted A & I to go out—Got some slats at Carp. shop 
& went out completed Rose frames for Mrs H. Rained 
a heavy shower in afternoon Walked in from 
there Helped swarm a hive of bees for Hill 

Saturday 28"  Cloudy—arose quite late—slept 
soundly Dreamed of seeing Sexton Went down to 
take a fish Boat gone—A came in about noon with 
Hill Saw J Y Smith about horse to canvass with—fi- 
nally agreed to let me have him 

Sunday 29"  Pleasant—A & I went to Congrega- 
tional Church no other meeting in town except Metho- 
dist & Episcopal Fine breeze blowing from the West— 
Spent the afternoon in reading J. W. Bond’s description of 
Minnesota—found it quite interesting—walked out to Camp 
R. couldent get in 

Monday 30° Pleasant but quite warm—wind in 
N. Repaired fence on E Side of Lot—mowed garden 
Lot—took a load of grass down home—went fishing in after- 
noon—middling good success—returned after sun down 

July [Tuesday] 1" 1862 Pleasant—Whitewashed 
Kitchen & wood shed Went up town—Nothing in 
P.O. Went over to see Mr Dearborn—was going east— 
went down to Depot to see them off—Spent the afternoon 

*The two graduates of the class of 1862 were Gideon W. Allen and Isaac 


N. Stewart. The class was small because so many students had entered the 
army. Stewart soon enlisted in the heavy artillery. 
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at home—made swing shelf in cellar—some more exciting 
war news— 

Wednesday 2° Pleasant but quite warm—Put up 
curtain fixtures down home this forenoon—Was busy about 
the house most of the day Fixed small Rocking chair 
for A.—Discouraging reports from seat of war—Our Army 
under M‘Clelland badly defeated—N othing authentic— 

Thursday 3° cloudy & strong indications of rain— 
finished cleaning out cistern—sprinkled about noon—but 
no rain Lewis & I went fishing in afternoon to M‘Brides 
Point pretty good success Attended Lodge meeting 
in evening—was examined but not prepared for 2): Degree 

Friday—July 4° 1862 Warm & pleasant—Strong 
wind in the south—very dusty—People began coming in 
from the country at an early hour in the morning—thought 
of spending the day fishing but did not—procession formed 
about 10 oc—dident amount to much Program not half 
filled out—more country folks than anything else Chan- 
cellors*® oration good but could not be heard on account of 
strong wind—spent most of the afternoon with Bot Bogy 
& Lewis up in St Nicholas—Bogy & I took them through 
badly—grand display of fire works in evening 


Saturday 5” Pleasant but very warm Thermome- 
ter 94° at 9 oc The warmest day yet Rec‘ a line from 
N Eastman in regard to Dickinsons land proved to be 


all right—had a long talk with F. Firman about matters this 
fall Went up town with A in evening 

Sunday 6" _— Pleasant but very hot __ no prospect of 
rain—remained at home all day—Read Leigh Hunt—The 
hottest day of the season thus far—A went to Church in 
forenoon—Walked out to Hills & back at night—found 
Mr & Mrs Wiser also James Kavanaugh—got a good supply 
of strawberries 

Monday 7” Clat & Callie came in Warm but not 
as bad as yesterday—Took book up to Supt’s office and 
Transcribed Senate journal all day— 


% Ex-Chancellor John H. Lathrop, who was visiting in Madison at this 


time. 
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Tuesday 8° Warmer than yesterday U.S. court 
meets to day Came very near being on Grand Jury— 
did not write much to day Dr Warren here—wants rec- 
ords finished up to morrow—heavy shower 

Wednesday 9 Pleasant—quite cool continued 
transcribing all day—Mrs. H. A. Tenney here to supper— 
Mrs H went home—wrote till 14 past 11 oc 

Thursday 10° Pleasant & quite cool § Come‘ work 
early this morng finished Transcribing at noon—Dr 
W. went home this noon—Settled with J A Byrne for rent 
of house—Mrs Bartlett & Welch here to tea—Beautiful 
moon light night—Rec* letter for John from Mat 

Friday 11" Pleasant & warm—Spent the afternoon 
at home—A & I went up town in evening—I went to hear 
Prof Anderson (negro) at court H[ouse] a rowdy 
crowd—light shut off—old fellow sung & prayed Had a 
long chat with Hayden Smith"*—14 pst 11 oc 

Saturday 12 Cloudy—wind in South A & I went 
out to Hills in Boat—caught 15 fish going out—picked cur- 
rants—A rode home with Mr. Weatherby—lI came back in 
Boat—caught 12 fish coming back—took a bathe in the 
lake— 

Sunday 138" —_ Prospects of rain—thunder in the south 
—did not get up till nearly 9 oc took some down to 
Mis C. Wrote to Mat in afternoon—quite warm & sultry— 
Went to Methodist church at night—also saw about getting 
Wash woman— 

Monday 14°  Pleasant—Everything quiet—W ent 
down to Sheriffs office in forenoon—Run around in after- 
noon 

Tuesday 15" Went up town—came acrost John 
Johnson wanted to go over to assylum on a pic nic 
excursion Came down home—got read y—A went 
along took 3 boats—took 3 in my boat Mrs. Johnson 
Mrs Skinner & A—took dinner on M*Bds Point—then went 


% Hayden K. Smith, son of John Y. Smith, pioneer; the former had been 
associate editor of the Madison Argus and Democrat until its suspension in Janu- 
ary, 1862. Later he was editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel and of the Chicago 
Times. 
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over to assylum—were conducted through the building by 
Dr Sawyer’*—returned home at 6 oc—had a good time. 

Wednesday 16" cloudy—did not get up very early— 
went up town—concluded to go out to Joe Vromans** to 
a School Pic nic—Got old Main’s wagon & old Sip—Got out 
about Noon—found quite a large crowd there all enjoying 
themselves—Geo. B. Smith was present & addressed the 
crowd after which a bountiful repast was prepared & partici- 
pated in—Geo B spoke again after dinner’*—Exercises in- 
terspersed with songs—declamations—vocal & Instrumental 
music &c. all passed off very pleasantly indeed—cool & 
pleasant day 

Thursday 17 Cloudy & looked like rain Went 
up to D Wrights**°—He & I went down & called on Spink— 
S. sick yet—D. posted me some in M.[asonry] Come* 
raining about noon Remained up town till 4 oc came 
home & went back to Lodge & took Fellow C[raft] degree 

Friday 18 Rainy—went up T. found Wallaces letter 
in P.O. came home—wrote out a description of the pic 
nic Seth Bartlett came down Went up town—com- 
menc’ to rain—continued to pour down in torrents—every 
thing perfectly flooded Old man Fairchild”® died at 11 oc 
—A went out with H 

Saturday 19” Pleasant—wind in S Took my 
comm’ [communication] for the Journal up—was published 
in to days paper—Came home—practiced penmanship the 
rest of forenoon—went up at l’oc & saw Col Atwood'’— 

“Dr. John W. Sawyer, assistant physician for the Wisconsin state hospital 
for the insane, on the north shore of Lake Mendota. 

% Joseph Vroman, with his brothers, George and William, was a pioneer of 
Fitchburg town. Joseph built the Badger mills in 1844, and is credited with 
owning the first reaping machine in Dane county. 

* George B. Smith (1823-79) came to Madison from New York in 18438; 
was mayor of the city during 1858-60 and 1878. He was a noted orator and 
although a strong Democrat, supported the nation during the Civil war. See 
Wis. Hist. Colls., viii, 108-139. 

* David H. Wright (1820-1916) was an early school teacher of Madison; he 
was an ardent Mason and known as the ‘Father of Masonry in Wisconsin.’ 

*Jairus C. Fairchild (1801-62), father of Cassius, Lucius, and Charles, 


removed from Ohio to Madison in 1846; was first state treasurer, 1848-52, and 
first mayor of Madison, 1856. 

** Usually known as General David Atwood (1815-89), a title from militia 
services. He came to Madison in 1847 and in 1852 founded the Wisconsin State 
Journal. He served in congress, 1870-71. 
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said he would give me a chance if possible—went fishing with 
Vilas in afternoon—caught 2 fish—sailed back from pic nic 
point with brush for sail came back in good time—Went 
up town in even’g—came acrost old Chit. Bird & some oth- 
ers—formed the acquaintance of Hon. A. D. Smith.’® 

Sunday 20 Arose a little after 7 oc Washed— 
shaved & started for Hills—called on Spink found him 
sick a bed yet—has watchers—called at Piersons—walked 
out Hill just started for town when I got there—had a 
dish of bread & milk for breakfast—staid a short time & came 
back. Very warm—quite a wind blowing—Got back at 2 oc 
—A & I went to Col Fairchilds funeral—a large crowd 
out 73 teams in the procession—Read Leigh Hunt part of 
the after’n Trimed Gooseberries the remainder—A to 
Prayer M[eeting] to night 

Monday 21” Pleasant—Spent most of the forenoon 
looking up a buggy to go out in the country with—Came 
down at noon & found A. had gone out to H A Tenneys 
with Mrs Noyes—went out after them with Livery Horse 
& Buggy about 6 oc 

Tuesday 22° Warm & Sultry—heavy rain last night 
with thunder lightening &c. Spent the forenoon in fixing 
up about house Repairing kitchen roff [sic] &c Run 
about in afternoon Saw Menges’® about maps very 
hot day—Burks Gift Concert to night 

Wednesday 23 Pleasant—had pictures taken in af- 
ternoon—A helped clean Baptist Church—meeting next 
sunday— 

Thursday 24° Pleasant—cool—wind in west—went 
out to Hills—foot—came in with H—saw Jeff about bor- 
rowing money—Hutchinsons sing to night at City Hall— 

Friday 25" §Pleasant—Rec’ a letter from John—also 
one from Curtice folks Took A out to Mrs. Botkins af- 
ter dinner—went out after in even’g, took tea out there— 

%* Former supreme court justice, 1852-59; at this time in private practice in 
Milwaukee, where he first came in 1842. Judge Abram D. Smith died in 1866 
en route to an appointment in the South. 

* Adolphus Menges, who emigrated from Germany in 1833, settled at 


Madison in 1853 and died there in 1878. He was employed in clerical services at 
the capitol. 
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Saturday 26" Clear & Pleasant—Saw Joe Vroman 
—will call for me Tuesday or Wednesday night next—Went 
fishing in afternoon with Charley Wakeley & Brother— 
Stoped at M* Brides Pt—Country folks had a pic nic there 
—got some Lemonade Caught 9 fish—I caught a Cl[?] 
Nothing else 

Sunday 27" Pleasant  strongS.wind MrsH 
Jerush & Callie came in to Church—I remained at home all 
day—wrote to Mat in afternoon—finished 1 Vol of Leigh 
Hunt Com” raining— 

Monday 28" Had a very severe thunder shower last 
night went up town—saw about getting Ma pr of slips 
made—also Judge Bush about loaning money for Hill— 
Got some med. of Dr Rudd—A & I went up town in after- 
noon—also down home in evening—& to Mrs Nortons 

Tuesday 29" Was sick all day—got up after 10 
oc. A went out to Dunnings—was here all alone 
Spent most of the day in reading Gil Blas. Joe Vroman 
called for me to go out to work harvesting—was unable to 
go—but promised to go out in the morning 

Wednesday 30” Pleasant—Went down home & Got 


old Horse & Lewis to take me out to Vromans started 
about 14 pst 8 oc Got out there about 11 “ Took din- 
ner & went to work in afternoon—pretty warm 2 Reap- 


ers & 8 hands to to [sic] bind & 2 to set up—Grand departure 
for the big war meeting in Mil takes place at Depot in Mad 
to night 

Thursday 31" Felt pretty tired last night—finished 
cutting the 42 a[ cre] Lot & went into one of 48. Wheat very 
poor Straw short & brash—hard to bind—bound 5 times 
around the Lot being over a mile in length—found it pretty 
hard to keep up at last— 


[T'o be concluded | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
STATE BOUNDARIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


HE present generation in the northwestern states, when 
contemplating the boundary disputes of a hundred 
years ago, with their accompaniment of emotional excite- 
ment, bitter strife, recrimination and threatened bloodshed, 
may perhaps console themselves by reflecting upon that 


passage in Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’ which in effect bids us 
accept the universe as it is. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


Time is the great physician of man’s passional ills: time 
which transmutes the customary into the familiar and finally 
into the tolerated and accepted. If we cannot receive the 
poet’s philosophy at face value, and few there be who will 
do that, we recognize at least that historical continuity tends 
to make many things seem progressively less wrong. “There 
are some things,’ wrote Henry Clay in regard to one of the 
state boundaries, ‘which, although wrong when done, must be 
acquiesced in... .’ 

The history of state boundaries in ‘the territory northwest 
of the river Ohio’ begins with the conditional cession of Vir- 
ginia’s claim to the territory in 1783, deed of which was 
executed in 1784. In that act the state of Virginia stipulated 
that ‘the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed into 
States, containing a suitable extent of territory, not less than 
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one hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty miles 
square, or as near thereto as circumstances shall admit; . . .’ 
Thomas Jefferson, as one of the delegates in congress from 
Virginia who executed the deed of cession, drew up about the 
same time his plan of an ordinance for the government of the 
Northwest territory which contained the noteworthy sug- 
gestion for the prohibition of slavery after 1800. 

Jefferson also, at that time, devised a plan for dividing 
the whole territory north of the Ohio into ten nearly uni- 
form oblong states, each recommended by having attached to 
it a classical name. Thus, in the northwest corner, the heads 
of the Mississippi, and Lake Superior region, we have 
Sylvania (not an inappropriate name for a state embracing 
what is now northeastern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan). Next, on the south, he marked out Michi- 
gania; then Assenisipia, Illinoia, and Polypotamia. All the 
above are bounded west by the Mississippi river. East of 
these is another group of five states named Pelisipia, Sara- 
toga, Metropotamia, Chersonesus, and Washington. 

Of course, the practical objection to such a plan of di- 
vision was, first, that it provided for too many states and, 
second, that their boundaries would have been quite un- 
natural and inconvenient. However, neither Jefferson’s or- 
dinance nor his plan for dividing the territory was destined to 
go into effect, and in 1787 the ordinance for the government 
of the territory northwest of the river Ohio was brought for- 
ward which took care of both features of Jefferson’s plan and 
improved upon each of them. 

On the subject of future states in the territory and their 
boundaries, the ordinance, in article v of the compact, pro- 
claimed as follows: 


There shall be formed in the said territory, not less than three nor 
more than five States; and the boundaries of the States, as soon as Vir- 
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ginia shall alter her act of Cession and consent to the same, shall become 
fixed and established as follows, to wit: The Western State in the said 
territory, shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio and the Wabash 
Rivers; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and post Vincents due 
North to the territorial line between the United States and Canada, and 
by the said territorial line to the lake of the Woods and Mississippi. 
The middle State shall be bounded by the said direct line, the Wabash 
from post Vincents to the Ohio; by the Ohio, by a direct line drawn due 
North from the mouth of the Great Miami to the said territorial line, and 
by the said territorial line-—The Eastern State shall be bounded by the 
last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said terri- 
torial line; provided however, and it is further understood and declared, 
that the boundaries of these three States, shall be subject so far to be 
altered, that if Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that part of said territory which 
lies north of an east and west line drawn through the southerly bend or 
extreme of lake Michigan: and whenever any of the said States shall 
have sixty thousand free Inhabitants therein, such State shall be admitted 
by its Delegates into the Congress of the United States, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects whatever; and shall be at 
liberty to form a permanent Constitution and State Government; pro- 
vided the Constitution and Government so to be formed, shall be Re- 


publican, and in conformity to the principles contained in these 
Articles... . 


The passage quoted contains all of the matter which re- 
quired to be interpreted on later occasions, as boundary ques- 
tions arose. It is worth while to recall that, by the terms 
of the ordinance, the articles of which the above is numbered 
v ‘shall be considered as Articles of compact between the 
Original States and the People and States in the said terri- 
tory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by common con- 
sent.’ It is also well to note the manner in which the makers 
of the ordinance speak of new states, saying ‘and whenever 
any of the said States shall have sixty thousand free Inhabi- 
tants therein, such State shall be admitted’ etc., using the 
word ‘state’ where at the present time we would use the 
word ‘territory.’ This was natural, for the entire region was 
a territory and states were to be made in it. 
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So much of later boundary history turned on that little 
word ‘in,’ that it is proper to examine the article narrowly in 
order to see how the word was intended to be used. The first 
clause recites: “There shall be formed in the said territory, 
not less than three nor more than five States.’ The congress 
must have meant that out of the entire territory in questior 
might be created five states and must be created at least three 
states. But, whatever the final number of states, they would 
fill out the whole territory, as shown by the boundaries pre- 
scribed under the tentative division into three, a western, a 
middle, and an eastern state. In contemplating a future di- 
vision the congress separated the entire territory into two 
parts, a southern and a northern, the division being by an 
east and west line ‘drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of lake Michigan,’ and it gave authority ‘to form one 
or two States in that part of the said territory. .. .’ 

Unless the literary architects of the ordinance used the 
English language with a different understanding of it in the 
second case, they meant that the ‘one or two States’ should 
fill the space north of the fixed line just as they intended the 
three originally described states to embrace the entire area 
of the territory. Moreover, since in modern terms, there 
can be no state until admission into the union has become an 
accomplished fact, the modern reader should substitute the 
word territory, used in its technical sense, for the term state 
wherever it occurs in this article. Incidentally, Virginia com- 
plied with the request of congress and changed the conditions 
of its act of cession to conform to the above plan for creating 
new states. 

The points at which boundary questions relative to the 
Northwest emerged, after the beginnings of government un- 
der the ordinance, can now be briefly summarized. In 1800 
congress divided the entire territory into two parts, an east- 
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ern and a western. The latter was Indiana territory and it 
comprised all of the Northwest which lay west of a line ‘be- 
ginning at the Ohio opposite to the mouth of the Kentucky, 
and running thence to Fort Recovery, and thence north 
until it shall intersect the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada.’ The point of beginning was in the 
present Indiana, opposite Carrollton, Kentucky, and a few 
miles west of Vevay, Indiana. The line ran northeast to 
Fort Recovery which lay a short distance east of the line of 
boundary fixed in the ordinance for the eastern state. So the 
eastern territory contained practically all of the present Ohio 
south of the lake and a triangular portion of eastern In- 
diana, together with about one-half of the Michigan penin- 
sula in the north. Indiana contained all the balance of the 
original Northwest territory. 

In April, 1802, an act was passed authorizing the inhab- 


itants of the eastern division of the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio to form a constitution and state government, un- 
der such name as they might prefer, and be admitted into the 
union. In that act—which was the first enabling act—the 
boundary of the new state was fixed 


on the east by the Pennsylvania line, on the south by the Ohio river, to 
the mouth of the Great Miami river, on the west by the line drawn due 
north from the mouth of the Great Miami, aforesaid, and on the north 
by an east and west line, drawn through the southerly extreme of Lake 
Michigan, running east after intersecting the due north line aforesaid, 
from the mouth of the Great Miami, until it shall intersect Lake Erie, or 
the territorial line, and thence with the same through Lake Erie to the 
Pennsylvania line, aforesaid: Provided, that Congress shall be at liberty 
at any time hereafter, either to attach all the territory lying east of the 
line to be drawn due north from the mouth of the Miami, aforesaid, to 
the territorial line, and north of an east and west line drawn through 
the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan, running east as aforesaid to 
Lake Erie, to the aforesaid state, or dispose of it otherwise, in conformity 
to the fifth article of compact between the original states, and the people 
and states to be formed in the territory northwest of the river Ohio. 
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For the present, the last described territory, namely, eastern 
Michigan, was attached to the territory of Indiana ‘subject 
. . . to be disposed of by congress according to the right re- 
served in the fifth article... .’ 

All of this means, simply, that congress was not yet clear 
as to whether it would follow the three-state plan or create 
one or two more states north of the east and west line. Ac- 
tion on the reserved right came promptly, for January 11, 
1805, President Jefferson approved an act of congress ‘to 
divide the Indiana Territory into two separate governments.’ 
Congress enacted that 


all that part of the Indiana territory, which lies north of a line drawn 
east from the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan, until it shall 
intersect Lake Erie, and east of a line drawn from the said southerly bend 
through the middle of said lake to its northern extremity, and thence due 
north to the northern boundary of the United States, shall, for the pur- 


pose of temporary government, constitute a separate territory, and be 
called Michigan. 


Four years later the huge and unwieldy Indiana territory 
was again divided and there was created the territory of 
Illinois, with boundaries in all respects like those assigned 
to the western state in the three-state division. That is, Ill- 
inois territory, as created by the act of congress approved 
February 2, 1809, was to embrace all the territory west of 
the Wabash, and a north line from Post Vincents to the 
British-American boundary in Lake Superior. This, too, 
was ‘for the purpose of temporary government.’ 

The next boundary law, in chronological order, is the act 
approved April 19, 1816, which enabled Indiana to become a 
state. Here, for the first time, emerges a situation which 
throws doubt upon the attitude of congress toward the sacred- 
ness of the articles of compact in the ordinance of 1787. For, 
instead of fixing the northern boundary of the new state at 
the east and west line ‘drawn through the southernmost bend 
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or extreme of Lake Michigan,’ the northern boundary was to 
be a line ‘drawn through a point ten miles north of the 
southern extreme of lake Michigan,’ and running east till 
it intersects the meridian line forming the western boundary 
of Ohio. 

April 18, 1818, President Monroe approved the enabling 
act for the state of Illinois. Here, again, the line of the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan was disregarded. In- 
stead, the Illinois northern boundary was established at a 
line running west from the middle of Lake Michigan in lati- 
tude 42° 30’, whereas the line through the southern point 
of the lake had been ascertained to be at latitude 41° 37’, or 
practically sixty miles farther south. 

Boundary questions thereafter were adjourned until 
Michigan was ready, in point of population and develop- 
ment, to doff her territorial habiliments and array herself in 
the statehood toga. And then the storm broke. As usual, 
the precipitating cause was a man, in this case the youthful 
but brilliant young lawyer-governor of Michigan, Stevens 
Thomson Mason. A son of John Thomson Mason, scion of 
a distinguished Virginia family, educated at Transylvania 
university and appointed by Jackson secretary of Michigan 
territory at the age of nineteen (1831) in his father’s stead, 
young Mason carved out a remarkable career for himself 
during the short twelve years to which his later life was lim- 
ited. As ex-officio acting governor, he assumed a determined 
leadership of the territory in the dispute with Ohio over the 
‘Toledo strip,’ the one northwestern boundary question which 
evoked all the arguments ever launched for or against the 
binding force of article v of the ordinance of 1787. 

In specifying the line drawn east and west through the 
southernmost bend or extreme of Lake Michigan, the con- 
tinental congress had assumed, as informed by Mitchell’s 
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map of 1755, that the designated point was approximately 
in latitude 42° 20° and that the line running east would in- 
tercept the international boundary near the point where the 
river St. Clair debouches into Lake Erie. That is to say, 
if a state were to be erected south of that line, the western 
end of Lake Erie would be wholly within that state while its 
neighbor state north of the line would have been cut off from 
access to the lake except through the river. A map by 
Thomas Hutchins, geographer of the United States, had 
measurably corrected the latitude of the southern point of 
Lake Michigan, which is actually in 41° 37’, but the congress 
is supposed to have had Mitchell’s map on the wall of its 
committee room. Besides, Hutchins was a new prophet and 
Mitchell a man of great repute. One can see why these men 
were influenced by the older, more familiar ideas. 

If the southern and northern states were to be bounded 
by the line strictly interpreted as it was finally determined, 
it must have cut off the southern state from access to Lake 
Erie except at the port of Perrysburg. The line touched the 
lake at a point many miles east of the mouth of Maumee 
river (Miami of the Lake), and it intercepted the Pennsy]l- 
vania line far to the south of the lake. It would not have in- 
tercepted the national boundary line at all, unless deflected 
sharply northward. 

When congress in 1802 passed the enabling act for Ohio, 
it was still under the influence of the Mitchell misconception 
just described. But the constitutional convention at Chilli- 
cothe, before completing its labors at the close of that year, 
is said to have received the report of a trapper who contended 
that Lake Michigan extended many miles south of 42° 20’ 
where Mitchell supposed the southernmost bend or extreme 
of the lake to be located. Accordingly, the convention added 
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as a proviso to the boundary section of the enabling act, 
which it formally accepted, the following: 


Provided always, and it is hereby fully understood and declared by 
this convention, that if the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan 
should extend so far south, that a line drawn due east from it should 
not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should intersect the said Lake Erie, east 
of the mouth of the Miami River of the Lake, then and in that case, with 
the assent of Congress of the United States, the northern boundary of 
this State shall be established by, and extended to a direct line running 
from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to the most northerly 
cape of the Miami Bay, after intersecting the due north line from the 
mouth of the Great Miami River as aforesaid, thence northeast to the 
territorial line, and, by the said territorial line to the Pennsylvania line. 


Congress neither accepted this proviso—unless its silence 
gave assent—nor rejected it. But the territory of Michigan 
exercised jurisdiction within the district affected by the ques- 
tion involved ever since its organization in 1805 and regarded 
that district as ‘the brightest jewel which adorns her diadem,’ 
including as it did the only port she had directly upon Lake 
Erie. She claimed, moreover, that the people of the Toledo 
strip were devoted to Michigan, and desired to remain under 
her jurisdiction, which is understandable in view of their 
nearness to Detroit and their remoteness from Ohio’s capital. 
Even so, some persons, characterized by Michigan as men 
who had come in to speculate on the expectation of a change 
in jurisdiction, were demanding that Ohio take them under 
its protecting wing. 

Details of the struggle need not detain us. They include 
many repeated but unheeded petitions of the Ohio legislature 
to congress on the subject of the line provisionally outlined 
by the Ohio convention of 1802; the running of the so-called 
‘Harris line,’ to carry out that idea, which action was pro- 
tested by Michigan; the definite fixing of the southernmost 
point of Lake Michigan by Captain Talcott of the United 
States army and the young lieutenant destined to later re- 
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nown as a general, Robert Edward Lee; the plan sponsored 
by acting Governor Mason to have Michigan admitted in ac- 
cordance with the ordinance requirements and then submit 
the boundary case to the United States supreme court; her 
law calling a constitutional convention for May, 1835. 
Governor Lucas of Ohio recommended a law extending 
Ohio’s jurisdiction over the disputed territory. The legis- 
lative council of Michigan challenged Ohio’s right to exercise 
the projected jurisdiction, denouncing the punishments of 
fine and imprisonment against emissaries of that state who 
should be apprehended operating within the Toledo strip. 
And when Ohio sent a surveying party to re-mark the Har- 
ris line, the Michigan sheriff waited, with a strong posse, un- 
til they were well within the strip, then pounced down upon 
them, but failed to catch all of them. Under-sheriff McNair 
reported to President Jackson that the ‘commissioners made 
good time on foot through the cotton-wood swamp and ar- 
rived safe at Perrysburg the next morning,’ with only the 
loss of their hats, and with the added decoration of torn 
places in their trousers. Their movements had been acceler- 
ated by a shot above their heads from the gun of one of the 
posse, the only shot fired in the course of the Toledo war. 
President Jackson now took a hand, requesting Michigan 
not to enforce the law which had already landed a number 
of Ohio functionaries in jail. But Mason refused to yield. 
Then the president removed him from office, appointing 
John S. Horner secretary of the territory in Mason’s room. 
But Michigan went on with the plan to create a constitution 
and state government, and elected Mason the first governor 
of the new state. Since the population far exceeded the 
requisite 60,000, it was believed congress would have no 
choice but to admit Michigan into the union, when the su- 
preme court could be relied upon to settle the boundary 
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dispute impartially. On the other hand, congress could not 
be expected to do justice as between Ohio and Michigan, for 
not only was Ohio’s large delegation pledged to oppose the 
young state, but the delegations from Indiana and Illinois 
were enlisted on the same side owing to their boundaries vio- 
lating the provisions of article v of the ordinance. 

Another encounter, which might have proved serious, 
occurred in September when Ohio attempted to hold a term 
of court in Toledo. The Michigan authorities were de- 
termined to prevent this and were on hand, in force, to do 
so. But the Ohio judges quietly entered the village in the 
small hours of the night, organized, had their clerk prepare 
a record, and rode away during the hours before the dawn. 
On the whole, the humor of the Toledo war is more engaging 
than its tragedy. 

The situation in congress being as indicated above, we 
need not be surprised that Ohio insisted on a political settle- 
ment of the boundary question rather than a judicial settle- 
ment such as Michigan sought. It is now proper to pay at- 
tention to the arguments the two contestants brought for- 
ward. It should be mentioned, however, that since the su- 
preme court has never ruled on a question of precisely this 
kind, we do not know for certain what the legal status of the 
case might have been. There are state supreme court de- 
cisions which favor the doctrine that the ordinance possessed 
continuing validity; and, on the other hand, there are also 
decisions which pronounce against that doctrine. 

In 1807, when the territorial council of Indiana territory 
unanimously petitioned congress to suspend for ten years 
article vi of the compact prohibiting slavery in the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio, each of the two houses reported 
on the petition by committee resolution. In the house of rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Parke, for the committee to which the pe- 
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tition was referred, presented a resolution declaring: “That 
it is expedient to suspend, from and after the first day of 
January, 1808, the sixth article of compact ... ,’ etc. In 
the senate, Mr. Franklin, of a similar committee, brought 
in a resolution declaring: ‘That it is not expedient at this 
time to suspend the sixth article of compact. .. .’ Similar 
resolutions had been presented in 1806. 

The effect of them all was to indicate that, in the opinion 
of these congressional committees, it was competent for con- 
gress to set aside the articles of compact if it considered it 
‘expedient’ to do so. The question of the legal power to do 
it does not seem to have been raised. 

Now, if article vi, which declared unequivocally that 
‘neither Slavery nor involuntary Servitude . . .’ shall ever 
exist in the territory, could be coolly set aside by congress, 
how would it have been possible for the much less positive 
and unconditional declarations respecting boundaries in ar- 
ticle v to escape the assumption of controlling power by 
congress? The slavery resolutions at least show how con- 
gress felt on the subject of its powers over the ordinance. 

Michigan, as would be expected, took her stand upon 
the literally interpreted provisions of the ordinance which 
Mason, and the delegation elected to but not seated in con- 
gress, considered to be just as sacred as the constitution 
itself, and as having priority over the constitution. Article v 
fixed the southern boundary of their state. She had more 
than the required population for statehood, and the ordi- 
nance made her admission by congress compulsory: ‘Said 
State shall be admitted,’ etc., the only proviso being that she 
should have a republican form of government and this the 
convention had seen to. Her constitution was strictly repub- 
lican though, inasmuch as it admitted non-citizens to the 
right of suffrage, a handle was provided for opponents in 
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congress to demand a revision of the document, thus by dila- 
tory tactics, delaying her admission. 

Meantime, the committees on the boundary considered 
the case. It is noteworthy that the Ohio argument, for which 
Thomas Ewing was primarily responsible, professed quite 
as profound a devotion to the ordinance as that of Michigan. 
But Ewing attempted to make it appear that the line drawn 
east and west through the southernmost point of Lake Michi- 
gan was not intended, by the makers of the ordinance, as 
mandatory. He insisted, and Clayton, chairman of the sen- 
ate committee, accepted his reasoning, that the expression 
‘if Congress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that part of the 
said territory which lies north of’ that line, meant that con- 
gress might form such states out of the territory in question, 
or any part of it; and leave the balance of the area within 
the states lying south of the line. 

That argument was fortified by recalling congress’ au- 
thority to extend the original three states to the international 
line. Since congress in admitting Ohio to the union had de- 
liberately reserved the right to annex all of the part of Michi- 
gan lying north of her boundary to Ohio, why should con- 
gress now be debarred from attaching to that state a very 
small fragment of that same territory and that fragment a 
mere sliver of the area which would have fallen to Ohio had 
the Mitchell boundary line actually run where the contin- 
ental congress supposed it did run? Michigan’s boundaries 
had not been permanently fixed in 1805 when the territory 
was organized: not at all. That act merely provided for her 
temporary government. As in the cases of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois the congress reserved the right to adjust boun- 
daries at the time of the admission of the state into the union. 
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That fact should answer Michigan’s contention that the act 
of 1805 gave her a ‘vested right’ to the boundary she claimed. 

Michigan’s argument that she had a ‘vested right’ in the 
boundary assigned to her as a territory had in it not only the 
weakness pointed out by Ohio, that it was meant to be tem- 
porary and could be changed by congress; it had the further 
weakness that the ordinance failed to indicate how the possi- 
ble ‘two States’ north of the east and west line should divide 
that area. The line given Michigan territory on the west in 
1805 was, indeed, a very natural one, conforming as it did to 
the east line established for the western state in the three- 
state plan. But it had not been prescribed in article v of the 
ordinance. 

Although Clayton and Ewing appealed to the ‘ack- 
nowledged rules of interpretation’ as justifying their use of 
the word in, it is believed that a court would have interpreted 
it from the context of the article in which it occurs. In that 
case it would necessarily mean that one or two states might 
be formed in such a way as to occupy all of the territory 
lying to the north of the mooted east and west line, as Michi- 
gan contended. The Ohio contention in that regard was so- 
phistical. ‘It is an established rule in the exposition of 
statutes,’ says Chancellor Kent, ‘that the intention of the 
law-giver is to be deduced from the whole and of every part 
of the statute taken and compared together.’ This was the 
rule which doubtless should have been applied in interpreting 
article v of the ordinance. 

Was there then no legal remedy for the difficulty which 
arose from a geographical error committed thirty-two years 
prior to the creation of the ordinance by the old continental 
congress? Without professing a knowledge of legal prece- 
dents for the correction of such errors, it seems reasonable to 
believe the supreme court would have found the power to do 
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this in the government which became the successor of the 
continental congress, namely, congress and the president. 

It would doubtless have been competent for the govern- 
ment to hold that, in projecting a couple of states north of 
the Mitchell line the makers of the ordinance had regard to a 
smaller territory north of the parallel of 42° 20’, and not 
to the much larger area lying north of the parallel 41° 37’. 
On such a principle the inclusion of the Toledo strip in Ohio, 
the ten-mile strip in Indiana, even the sixty-mile strip in 
Illinois, could have been justified without too great violence 
to logic. 

But there would have been another way to avoid the 
sophistry of the Ohio argument (which was also relied upon 
by Illinois in its later contest with Wisconsin). If the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was more sacred than a mere law, it was cer- 
tainly not more authoritative than the constitution. And the 
constitution did not compel congress to admit new states to 
the union but permitted it to do so. “New states may be ad- 
mitted by the congress into this union,’ such is the language 
of section 3 of article iv whereas article v of the ordinance 
says ‘shall be admitted.’ Here was a direct conflict in author- 
ity and it was natural for congress to resolve it in its own 
favor. Having the power to admit but not the obligation to 
do so, congress has generally felt free to impose minor con- 
ditions as a preliminary to the admission of new states, and 
the question of a satisfactory boundary was a peculiarly 
appropriate condition for congress to take into account be- 
cause it affected the relations of several states. For instance, 
considering the case of Indiana, it seemed quite undesirable 
to exclude that state from a respectable harbor on Lake 
Michigan. Therefore, congress asked her to accept a boun- 
dary which would bring the site of Michigan City within 
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the state’s limits and the people of Indiana gladly complied 
with the request. 

The case of Illinois was still more striking. Nathaniel 
Pope, her delegate in congress, argued eloquently for a com- 
mercial outlet through the Great Lakes as the means of 
binding the state of Illinois to the North much as the Mis- 
sissippi bound her to the South. The national interest, he 
believed, required that the new state, stretching so many 
leagues along the great river, should also have a liberal 
frontage on Lake Michigan, thus making her territory a 
unifier of the commerce of both waterways. He was already 
looking forward to the construction of the Lake Michigan 
and Illinois canal. 

In the light of later events, the correctness of Pope’s 
forecast, the wisdom of congress in heeding his appeal, seems 
fully established. An Illinois bounded by the much debated 
‘east and west line,’ as this was projected in article v of the 
ordinance, in the next generation would hardly have given 
the country a Lincoln to guide its policies, a Grant to win its 
battles. As a nation, we may rightfully acclaim the good 
policy of congress in violating the ordinance line though, to 
be sure, a sixty-mile strip was fairly liberal. But it is not 
necessary to accept the arguments on which congress acted 
even though its power so to act is undeniable. 

The case of Wisconsin was affected by three boundary 
questions—a southern, a northeastern, and a northwestern. 
When congress required Michigan to accept the Ohio theory 
of her southern boundary, compensation for any loss she 
would sustain by doing so was offered in the northwest, the 
so-called ‘upper peninsula.’ That, of course, entailed a re- 
duction of the area which would otherwise have gone to the 
fifth state, Wisconsin. Yet, since the ordinance failed to 
direct how a division was to be made between the two north- 
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ern states, no serious argument against that loss was possi- 
ble. Doty, indeed, argued that the boundary given Michigan 
territory in 1805 should be her boundary as a state. But af- 
ter all, the ordinance had not attempted to settle the point. 
The south line was different and, under the leadership of 
Mr. Doty, who had participated in the Michigan contest as a 
leader in the territorial legislative council, a bitter war of 
resolutions was carried on for about ten years, against the 
state of Illinois. Doty, like Mason, wanted to get Wisconsin 
into the union under the ordinance provision, and then sub- 
mit the boundary question to the supreme court. He failed at 
all points and Wisconsin, like Michigan, agreed to the boun- 
dary prescribed by congress, as a condition of admission into 
the union. 

That boundary fixed the south line of the state at 42° 30’, 
the northern boundary of Illinois. It provided for the north 
and part of the east boundary the line of the Menomonie 
river and the Montreal river—a line that left many questions 
to be asked and answered—and for the west the Mississippi, 
the St. Croix, a line drawn directly south from the first 
rapids in St. Louis river and that river and Lake Superior 
to the international boundary. A glance at the map will 
show how the northwestern part of the boundary excluded 
from Wisconsin an enormous triangle of territory between 
the upper Mississippi, the line from that river to the Lake 
of the Woods, and the international boundary. 

In fixing Wisconsin’s northwestern boundary congress 
again violated article v of the ordinance which provides that 
‘not less than three nor more than five’ states shall be formed 
in the Northwest territory. It actually formed five and left 
enough territory over to make another—almost. In fact, 
there was a strong movement in the Wisconsin constitutional 
convention to run the boundary farther east and thus make 
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room for another state, a movement which aroused much fav- 
orable comment in congress. 

The reason for delimiting Wisconsin by the St. Croix 
river instead of the Mississippi was wholly practical. To 
include the triangle in the northwest would have made Wis- 
consin inconveniently long north and south, it was thought, 
and would give her too large an area as compared with other 
states. True, Texas was already in the union but there was 
an understanding that several states might be carved out of 
her enormous territorial reaches. California was not yet a 
state, otherwise the argument for dividing Wisconsin’s in- 
heritance would have lost some of its force. 

It is not improbable that, had the Wisconsin constitution 
makers held out determinedly for the upper Mississippi tri- 
angle, the state could have secured congress’ assent to its in- 
clusion, the disposition still being strong to respect the pro- 
visions of the ordinance. But the settlers of the region 
complained bitterly about being bound to the extremely 
remote capital in southern Wisconsin; some of the conven- 
tion delegates spoke slightingly of the ordinance as being a 
mere law, and not binding like the constitution; and congress 
was still intent on creating states of moderate size. So, the 
fighting in the convention was mainly over the southern boun- 
dary which Doty persisted in wishing to bring before the su- 
preme court under a provisional acceptance of the boundary 
outlined in the enabling act of August 6, 1846. He and his 
partisans were ultimately defeated and the state formally ac- 
cepted the congress boundary. 

Comparing the Wisconsin which emerged as a state in 
1848 with the potential ‘fifth state’ as contemplated by the 
makers of the ordinance of 1787, we find her shorn of vast 
resources. In the southern sixty-mile strip lies the greatest 
Middle-western city and one of the richest farming districts 
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of the country. In upper Michigan are great iron and copper 
mines aside from lumber; in northeastern Minnesota the 
greatest of the iron deposits, vast timber resources, and 
much good farm land. But history, not the continental con- 
gress, made the fifth state. “Life interprets law.’ 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Members of the society have no doubt read in the news- 
papers about the secretary of state’s decision not to audit the 
society’s claims upon state appropriated funds pending a 
clarifying decision of the courts as to the legality of such 
claims. That question, he said, had been raised by his attor- 
neys in view of the supreme court’s opinion in the Wisconsin 
Development Authority case. He, however, asked the state 
treasurer to turn over to the society all the accumulated in- 
comes of the private funds, which were then confided by the 
advisory committee to Treasurer L. M. Hanks, with author- 
ity to pay all claims upon state funds that had previously 
been presented to the secretary of state and been by him dis- 
honored. This method will give the society its claim for 
restitution so soon as the question of legality shall have been 
settled. 

By the governor’s direction, the attorney general’s office 
on February 8 filed a motion in the supreme court asking 
a rehearing of the W.D.A. case, partly for the purpose of 
enabling that tribunal to define more closely the legal prin- 
ciples bearing on that case. If it can be made to appear that 
those principles do not apply to an institution like the State 
historical society, it is said to be the purpose of the adminis- 
tration to free the society’s funds without further delay. 
Otherwise a suit would have to be initiated. 











BOOK NOTES 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, v. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. (Washington: United States Government 
printing office, 1937. 815 pp.) 

This is the first of two volumes dealing with the history of Missis- 
sippi territory, covering the years 1798-1817. The papers in the present 
volume extended in time from September 24, 1797, to June 28, 1809. It 
is - sale by the superintendent of public documents at the price 
of $1.50. 

The introductory group of papers relates generally to the establish- 
ment of the territory, the division among the settlers at Natchez, the 
trouble with the Spaniards at New Orleans, the problem the administra- 
tion had in selecting the governor and judges for the initiation of the 
government. Some light is thrown also upon the influence of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 in determining the character of that government. 

Following this, the volume contains five other groups of papers 
arranged under the five administrations of the territory’s governors, 
who were Winthrop Sargent, former secretary of the Northwest territory ; 
William C. C. Claiborne; Robert Williams, who had two terms in that 
office; and Thomas H. Williams. 

The papers selected for publication were from the departments of 
state, treasury, war, interior, and post office; also from the manuscripts 
in the library of congress, the senate files, and house files. The volume 
contains sixty-three pages, double column, of index. 

History students are sure to welcome this new member of the series 
as heartily as they have welcomed the volumes on the old Northwest, and 
the volume on Tennessee. It is gratifying to know that congress, by 
unanimous vote of the two houses, passed, and the president on June 28, 
1987, approved, a bill appropriating an additional sum of $125,000 to 
carry forward the work on the Territorial Papers. Public funds could 
not be applied to a worthier object. 


J.S. 


One Hundred Years of Wisconsin Authorship. By Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine. (Wisconsin library association, 1937. 149 pp.) 

When the Wisconsin library association met in Madison last Oc- 
tober, Miss Hazeltine, preceptress of the Wisconsin library school, pre- 
sented to the association a mimeographed copy of the collection she had 
long been making of Wisconsin authors. In it she has listed for posterity 
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the names of 908 writers of published books since Wisconsin became a 
territory. The authors are arranged alphabetically under subject head- 
ings such as history, biography, poets, novelists, dramatists, humorists, 
etc. Very brief biographical sketches are given in many instances, and 
citations from reviews or descriptions of the books listed. A very com- 
plete index makes the volume of additional value. The whole is a monu- 
mental work that will serve not only librarians but all book lovers for 
decades to come. 


L.P.K. 


Wisconsin Lives of National Interest. By William L. Crow. (Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson publishing company, 1937. 199 pp.) 

The subhead reads: Sketches of Some Prominent People Identified 
with the History of the Badger State. The author has chosen from the 
wealth of prominent characters identified with Wisconsin, forty-nine per- 
sons, from as many different fields of preéminence as he could find. The 
largest group are the writers, which if one includes with them the 
historians, make up nearly one-third of the number. Next in numbers 
come statesmen, followed by college presidents (whom he calls ‘educa- 
tionalists’), artists, actors, and inventors. It is interesting to note that 
business men, either merchants or manufacturers, are represented by 
only three names, showing, possibly, that finance has not absorbed the 
energies of Wisconsin people. On the other hand, only one clergyman, 
one jurist, and one reformer are found in the list, which in these respects 
seems inadequate. 

Probably no two people would make an identical list of persons 
to be considered nationally prominent. The volume above lists com- 
paratively recent people about half being persons now living; none ex- 
cept the ‘pioneer’ Solomon Juneau having been dead more than thirty or 
thirty-five years. Such time considerations leave out statesmen like 
Henry Dodge, James R. Doolittle, and Matt Carpenter. Why, however, 
choose Gerald P. Nye, who though born in Wisconsin represents an- 
other state, and omit Thomas J. Walsh of even greater national prom- 
mence? Why omit all scientists save Babcock, who is classed as an 
inventor; why choose Herbert Bolton as an eminent historian, who has 
his fame in other states, and omit the most renowned of all Wisconsin 
historians, Frederick J. Turner? 

Such negative criticism, however, does not describe the book. Within 
the limits of his choice, the author has written correct and pleasing 
biographical sketches. He confines himself to about 500 words apiece, 
leaving frequently a page almost blank that might have been profitably 
utilized. On the page after each name he has chosen a distinctive phrase 
summing up the quality of the subject’s eminence. These are exceedingly 
well done; for example, William Ellery Leonard is classed as ‘Poet and 
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scholar who belongs to American aristocracy in letters and originality.’ 
Stephen M. Babcock is noted as ‘Inventor who unselfishly dedicated his 
invention to public service.’ La Follette is termed ‘Governor and 
United States senator who became known as the “Embattled Prophet of 
Democracy.” ’ 

Among Wisconsin’s men who have achieved success the writer in- 
cludes several of unusual fields, such as Harry Houdini, magician and 
prestidigitator; Clare Briggs, cartoonist; Spencer Tracy and Fredric 
March, screen actors. In the field of modern exploration Roy Chapman 
Andrews has attained unusual success. 

The book is useful for reference, but hardly equals either for 
accuracy or excellence of choice the Dictionary of American Biography 
for those who have died or Who’s Who for the living. The sketches are, 
however, somewhat more personal and the book is delightfully illustrated. 
Perusing these brief biographies makes one conscious of the variety 
and charm afforded by life in Wisconsin past and present. 

L.P.K. 


Westward with Dragoons. By Kate L. Gregg. (Fulton, Missouri: 
Ovid Bell press, 1937. 97 pp.) 

The Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition across 
the continent, in 1804-06, were edited in the early years of this 
century by Dr. R. G. Thwaites, superintendent of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society. His successor, Dr. M. M. Quaife, in 1914 was informed 
that additional journals of that enterprise had been found among the 
papers of the Biddle family of Philadelphia. Thereupon as volume xxii 
of the society’s Collections, Dr. Quaife brought out Sergeant John 
Ordway’s journal and an additional journal of Captain Meriwether 
Lewis. With the papers received in 1914 was a journal by General Wil- 
liam Clark of a trip from St. Louis to Fort Osage in 1808. As this 
journey was wholly within the present state of Missouri, Dr. Quaife 
suggested to Dr. Kate L. Gregg, professor in Lindenwood college, St. 
Charles, Missouri, that she undertake the editing and publishing of this 
journal. The present volume is the result of that suggestion. Dr. Gregg, 
with teaching and other duties has been hindered in her task, but now 
has accomplished it in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

Governor Lewis had ordered out a troop of United States soldiers to 
mount the Missouri and build a fort on Fire prairie, near the western 
border of the present state, for the Osage Indians. Clark, fearing that 
the escort was not sufficient for protection, applied for a troop of 
dragoons from the St. Charles settlement to go across country by land 
and meet the expedition at the designated place. Captain Nathan Boone, 
son of Daniel Boone, was guide. 

Dr. Gregg had at her disposal a journal of the party that went by 
water, written by the United States factor, George C. Sibley. She says 
Clark’s journal is much more interesting, and describes primitive Missouri 
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by the first party to cross by land. Therefore her Westward with 
Dragoons is a document of the first importance to all Missourians. 
The editing, with notes, introduction, and appendices leaves nothing to 
be desired. For Wisconsin readers her sketch of the life of Nicolas 
Boilvin, Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, 1808-27, is fuller than any 
other account published. 

For youthful Missourians the editor has included a number of 
‘study questions.’ The book is illustrated with a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Clark, and his map of the route, and plat of the fort. Alto- 
gether it is one of the best recent publications of source material that 
has come to the reviewer’s knowledge. 


L.P.K. 


History of Clintonville, Wisconsin. By Nicholas D. Diedrich and 
John Britten Gehl. Index by Joseph Baum Marx. (1937, 298 pp.) 

This is an excellent local history from pioneer times to the pres- 
ent. It consists of twelve chapters with four appendices. The opening 
chapters deal with local conditions in Waupaca county; the settlement 
at Pigeon creek, which became later Clintonville. Discussion of the 
meaning of the Indian word “‘Waupaca’ and of the existence of an Indian 
chief of that name and his burial in the county is interesting. The 
accounts of the first settlers seem to be authentic. The town was named 
for the Clinton family from Vermont. 

One interesting phase was the river traffic on the Wolf, up which 
steamers came and went, bringing supplies and sawmill machinery. 
Roads were more used before and after the Civil war, especially the 
military road north from Fort Howard; then in 1878 came the railroad, 
the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western extended from New London 
to Clintonville; in 1881 it continued on to Antigo. Clintonville, like all 
the neighboring towns, was dependent on the lumber industry. In 1857 the 
first mill was built, and the book enumerates the several milling compa- 
nies that brought settlers and workmen to the locality. When the saw- 
mills had finished their work by the end of last century, farms which 
had been opened on the cut-over lands began to produce and a cheese 
factory was built. Now Clintonville is a dairying center, and one of the 
Borden milk plants is located here. The chief industry is the Four Wheel 
Drive auto company, to which an entire chapter is given. 

Clintonville in war times, its churches, schools, newspapers, and 
public library are all described; finance and banking require a chapter, 
while the postal system is narrated at some length. 

Sociology has its Middletowns and other carefully observed cen- 
ters. It seems to the reviewer that this history of Clintonville, showing 
how a remote site in Wisconsin woods has in three quarters of a century 
become a modern American city, with all that appertains to that designa- 
tion, is a valuable and unusual social record. 
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Selected Writings of Horace Kent Tenney. (Privately printed, 1937. 
202 pp.) 

‘For this book there have been selected a few writings which seem 
to reflect and preserve the unique personality and charm which it is 
believed made lasting impression upon his friends,’ says the Foreword 
of this volume. These papers compiled by the family of Horace Kent 
Tenney serve as a memorial to one who was not only a well known 
lawyer of Chicago and a student of history, but also a popular speaker 
at various professional, historical, civic, and purely social functions. 
Not only did he appear before gatherings of the bar, often discoursing 
on subjects related to his profession, but his Memorial day and Liberty 
loan speeches point to a citizen who helped promote good citizen- 
ship. Before the Chicago literary society he read one of his short stories, 
‘A Litigated Romance.’ Based on court records, it is a fascinating 
tale which would vie with the liveliest plot of a fiction writer. ‘A Case of 
Disputed Identities,’ pregnant with intrigue, might be considered a se- 
quence to ‘A Litigated Romance,’ and equally entertaining. Addresses on 
‘The Boyhood of Wisconsin’ and ‘The Trial of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
attest to the speaker’s researches in the historical field. 

If this compilation reflects the man, his ardent advocacy to obliterate 
‘this dead [English] language’ especially among the lawyers, cannot go 
unnoticed. In an address he says: “The point is not that lawyers do 
not speak good, live English, but that they write dead English, an 
English that not only is dead, but an English which was never spoken 
by living men.’ In an editorial published in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal ironically entitled, ‘Why This Reduplication of Redundant 
Reiteration?’ he again urges the abolition of dead English. ‘What is 
required is direct simplicity of plain statement according to the standards 
of good English speech. What is not required is that we should keep 
in daily use the ancestral efflorescence of mere words in which legal 
documents are still expressed only because the crude forms of times long 
past are supposed to give them both sanctity and safety for modern 
use. And so a crusading spirit can also be added to Horace Kent 
Tenney’s other virtues. 

This memorial volume, in attractive format though marred by several 
typographical errors, makes pleasant reading; varying in length, the 
selections will fit into anyone’s leisure scheme. 

L. Krurcer 


The Wonderland of Lake Superior. By James A. Merrill. (Min- 
neapolis: Burgess publishing company, 1986. 63 pp.) 

Professor Merrill of State teachers college, Superior, has attempted 
a big thing and has accomplished it. The attempt is to describe the 
action of geologic ages, whereby the Lake Superior land and water 
contours were formed. The result is an attractive booklet in simple, 
untechnical language, which tells the story of the iron ranges, the Wis- 
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consin mountains and Superior valley, the effects of volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, the glacial winter and the retreat of the glaciers, Lake Duluth 
and its outlet, Lake Superior and the St. Lawrence, and the more mod- 
ern features of the Duluth-Superior ‘perfect’ harbor, the Indian head 
and Arrowhead regions; and the resources of the whole for recreation, 
commerce, and production. It is a wonderful story and while apparently 
abreast of the best scientific research, the author makes it simple and 
clear for the layman’s comprehension. 


Doctors on Horseback. By James Thomas Flexner. (New York: 
The Viking press, 1937. 370 pp.) 

Mr. Flexner, who is not a doctor, seems to have absorbed lore from 
his family environment and, being a skillful journalist, has told the story 
of the American pioneers of medicine with gripping interest. In this 
book the social history of America is fundamentally enriched. There are 
accounts of the disastrous medical conditions during the American Rev- 
olution when Doctors John Morgan, William Shippen, and Benjamin 
Rush intrigued and fought one another while the poor farmer boys of 
the army died in the hospitals and camps. The frontier had its heroes 
of medical research and triumphant practice in Doctor Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell, Doctor Daniel Drake, and Doctor William Beaumont. The last 
named, who was army surgeon at Mackinac, Fort Howard, and Fort 
Crawford, gained his fame partly in Wisconsin through his experiments 
on digestion conducted through the ‘window’ in the stomach of Alexis St. 
Martin. The volume closes with a lively discussion of who it was that 
actually gave ‘his beloved sleep’—the story of the discovery of anaesthesia 
or as he calls it “The Death of Pain.’ 

The present reviewer is definitely short on medical history and in- 
competent to criticise the book from that standpoint. But he knows that 
the general public will read a book which is as interesting as this, and 
that the people will gain from it knowledge of social history which 
hitherto has been to them a sealed book. 

J.S. 


Alluring Wisconsin (subtitle: The Historic Glamor and Natural 
Loveliness of an American Commonwealth). By Fred L. Holmes. (Mil- 
waukee: E. M. Hale and company, 1937. 480 pp.) 

The title of the book tells its purpose, to describe the scenery and 
beauties of Wisconsin that have allured the author to these places. He 
also hopes to allure other travelers to these same scenes; the book is 
therefore a sublimated guidebook to the regions of the state well worth 
visiting. Mindful of geology and the ages of the rocks, he begins with 
Devil’s lake, then leaps to the Interstate park at St. Croix Falls. The 
book is finely illustrated, has a foreword by Governor La Follette, and 
maps and plates to illustrate the sites described. The history of the 
state is touched upon very lightly, but with a suggestiveness that may 
allure readers to search for more extensive reading elsewhere. 
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An attractive volume of 154 pages comes to the library from its 
author, Curator Peter Leo Johnson of St. Francis seminary. It is a 
golden jubilee book for Monsignor Edward J. Blackwell of St. Thomas 
Aquinas parish, Milwaukee, with a sketch of the organization and growth 
of the church. A brief introduction sketches the beginnings of Catholi- 
cism in Wisconsin and mentions the activities of the several archbishops 
in attracting settlers and beginning Catholic education. The sisters teach- 
ing in the parish of St. Thomas Aquinas belong to the Dominican order 
established by Father Mazzuchelli at Sinsinawa. The book carries many 
illustrations and is a good example of a parish history. 


The Americanization of Carl Schurz, by Chester Verne Easum, asso- 
ciate professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, which won 
such high encomiums on its publication in 1929 by the Chicago university 
press, has recently appeared in a German translation under the title: 
Carl Schurz, from German Immigrant to American Statesman. The pub- 
lication was undertaken jointly by the German academy of Munich and 
the German Outland institute of Stuttgart. 

Mr. Easum, in preparing the book for German readers, shortened 
his original account of the early part of Schurz’s career, but to compen- 
sate for this, and to round out the career he added two new chapters. 
One, chapter xi, is entitled: ‘Carl Schurz in Public Life’; the other, chap- 
ter xii, ‘Carl Schurz as Private Individual.’ In the first of these two 
chapters he deals succinctly yet adequately with Schurz’s service as sen- 
ator from Missouri and as secretary of the interior. In the second the 
leading topics are his literary labors, including the Life of Henry Clay, 
and the Reminiscences; his interest as an editorial writer and a political 
reformer. The concluding section treats him as citizen of the world. 

Those who have read the original work of Mr. Easum need not be 
assured that the literary style is of a high order, and it is pleasant to 
observe that the German translator has succeeded usually in interpreting 
it with spiritual as well as literal correctness. 


J.S. 
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LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


TT” following have been elected to membership during the quarter 
ending January 10: 


Life: William W. Cargill, Madison; Leona McCutcheon, Madison; 
George S. Newton, Superior. 

Annual: Donald W. Anderson, Madison; Henry Baumeister, Ke- 
waunee; Joseph A. Birkenmajer, Madison; George A. Chamberlain, Mil- 
‘waukee; Gilbert H. Doane, Madison; James Dolan, Platteville; Ray- 
mond F. Dvorak, Madison; Clarence A. Dykstra, Madison; William T. 
Evjue, Madison; Green county historical society, Monroe; William H. 
Herrmann, Milwaukee; Mrs. G. Erle Ingram, Madison; Mrs. Jane Por- 
ter, Spring Green; Robert M. Roden, Madison; Mrs. Edith H. Tall- 
madge, Waukesha; John D. Wickhem, Madison. 

Wisconsin library: Rhinelander public library. 

Wisconsin school: Hortonville high school. 


NEcROLOGY 


The following life members of the society have recently died: James 
McFall of Pittsburgh; Clarence W. Twining of Portland, Oregon, 
formerly a resident of Monroe, Wisconsin; Edmund Philip Arpin of 
Wisconsin Rapids; Oscar G. Boisseau, Holden, Missouri; Rev. Waclaw 
Kruszka, November 30, and Mrs. Philip Orth Sr., December 20, both 
of Milwaukee. 

Three annual members have recently left our ranks: Fred Beglinger 
of Oshkosh, November 18; Professor Royal B. Way of Beloit college, 
November 29; and Dr. Christian Midelfart, Eau Claire, December 14. 

Hans Christian Ulrich Midelfart was born in 1865, at Christiania, 
Norway. His father was inspector of forests, and his mother was the 
daughter of a prominent Christiania family. He attended King Fredrik’s 
university and was graduated in 1892. In 1893 he located at Eau Claire 
and began the practice of his profession; the years 1894 and 1895 were 
devoted to intensive study in Paris, Vienna, Leipzig, and Berlin, espe- 
cially concentrating his efforts on surgery. Upon his return to Eau Claire 
in 1895 he was quickly recognized as a leader in his profession. Always a 
student, about every two years found him in Europe studying the advance 
in surgery and medicine. Dr. Midelfart was of retiring disposition with 
an intense love for music. He was a Republican in politics, but never 
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sought office. He made a record and name of which his family may well 
be proud. 






We noted in the December issue the death of Harry H. Bliss of 
the Janesville Gazette. His colleague, Editor Stephen Bolles, paid him a 
beautiful, glowing tribute in the September 23 issue of the paper, entitled 
‘This Was My Friend.’ 






Mrs. John J. Blaine, widow of the former governor, 1920-26, and 
United States senator, 1927-33, died January 5 at her home in Boscobel. 
Mrs. Blaine accompanied her husband in all his activities. She was, at 
the time of her death, chairman of the state personnel board. 


CuRATORS 





Colonel Howard Greene of Milwaukee, who has been an active and 
efficient member of the board of curators, is retiring from his interests in 
Milwaukee, and making his home at Christiana in Delaware. He will be 
missed from our councils. 





Dr. Filip A. Forsbeck, newly elected curator, calls attention to the 
fact that the Milwaukee publishers of the song ‘On Wisconsin,’ described 
in the September issue of this magazine, sponsored a competition for new 
words to the music of W. T. Purdy. Out of 638 entries Dr. Forsbeck’s 
words were the first choice. We quote the chorus: 


On Wisconsin! On Wisconsin! 
Glory to the name! 

Loyalty and virtue ever 

Shall maintain thy fame. 

On Wisconsin! On Wisconsin! 
Lustrous as a gem; 

Shine! Brighter shine! 

In Nation’s diadem. 


ACCESSIONS 





The James Richardson papers—These papers were a part of the 
George F. Burrows bequest, and have now been arranged and opened 
for research. Richardson was a partner with N. B. Van Slyke and 
Timothy Brown of Madison in business and banking operations. They 
opened in September, 1854, a private bank in Madison, which became 
the parent of the present First national bank. Richardson was also bank 
agent in the state, 1856-64. As agent for eastern investors he bought 
lands, redeemed and paid taxes. His general correspondence in eleven 
boxes covers the years 1850-51, 1854-68. Some of the material was 
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arranged under the names of clients; this arrangement has been retained. 
Among them were papers of Charles Doty, relating to his and his fath- 
er’s holdings in Madison from 1836-56. Richardson retired from his 
Wisconsin business in 1868 and sold his holdings to Burrows. These 
papers are valuable for the financial beginnings not only of Madison, 
but of many other parts of the state. Letters of such founding fathers 
as John Catlin, Leonard J. Farwell, Harrison Ludington Sr., Walter L. 


Newberry, C. C. Washburn, and Lyman C. Draper are in this cor- 
respondence. 


The Wisconsin insurance commission has transferred to the custody 
of this society its correspondence and papers from 1917 to 1924, during 
the incumbency of M. J. Cleary, Platt Whitman, and W. Stanley Smith. 
The amount of correspondence is considerable and fills fifty-four filing 
boxes. Much of it relates to complaints; there is also considerable mate- 
rial on licensing agents and companies, correspondence with commission- 


ers in other states, rating fire companies, and material on workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


The society has recently received from the Wisconsin Daughters of 
the American Revolution, through the agency of the state regent, Mrs. 
Helen Kimberly Stuart, the records of that body from 1919 to 1982, in- 
cluding the original manuscript proceedings of the annual state confer- 
ences, reports of the state regents and chapter chairmen, correspondence 
of the state organization, and a collection of approximately 200 year- 
books of chapters throughout the United States. 


The Krech papers—George Simon Krech, born in Germany in 1845, 
migrated in 1868 and ten years later bought a farm in Polk county. 
There he lived until 1918 when he retired to the village of Osceola, where 


he died in 1936. His papers, all in German script, were presented by 
James Abajian. 


A large manuscript book, containing the hospital register of Fort 
Crawford, 1833-36, was lent for reproduction by Mrs. William Bittner 
of Prairie du Chien. It contains the records of the admission, com- 
plaints, dismissal or death of the soldiers of the garrison during Colonel 
Zachary Taylor’s command. A copy of the subscription list, February, 


1857, for the building of a Congregational church at the same place was 
also reproduced. 


The Historical Records survey continues to add to the historical so- 
ciety collections, Lumber inspectors records, 1882-1911, for the four- 
teenth district, Lincoln county, have been added to the former records. 
Additional Good Templar material from the Madison lodges contains the 
records of their organization. Abstracts of records from the office of 
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the register of deeds for Green Lake county were presented by the 
heirs of Samuel Owens, through the agency of the Historical Records 
survey. The same agency is providing a complete inventory of the county 
records of each of Wisconsin’s seventy-one counties. That for Sheboy- 
gan county has been published in mimeograph form. Inventories for 
other counties are now being prepared. 


II THE STATE 


The state commission for the sesquicentennial celebration of the or- 
ganization of the Northwest territory upon the adoption of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 has appointed a committee of three to arrange for the 
presentation of the sesquicentennial pageant in Wisconsin the coming 
summer. The pageant left Ipswich, Massachusetts, on December 8, with 
ox-team, saddle and pack horses, composed of thirty-six costumed men 
and all necessary colonial equipment. As the caravan advanced via 
Sudbury, Worcester, Wilbraham, Springfield, etc., letters were mailed en 
route to the several historical societies detailing the events of the journey. 
The pageant group will reach Marietta, April 7, reproducing the original 
journey of the Ohio company to that place. It is expected to reach Wis- 
consin by July. 


Locat Hisroricat Societies 


The Delavan historical society is the newest member of our local 
group. The society is the outgrowth of the centennial observance of 1936 
(see ante, xx, 243). A preparatory meeting was held and December 10 a 
constitution was adopted and the society organized. Officers were elected 
later. James S. Parsons and Miss Louise Sharp acted as president and 
clerk pro tem. Ithel B. Davies was active in the formation of the new 
society. 


Brown county historical society reports the gift by Bishop Rhode 
of Green Bay of the famous Captain Cotton house at that place. John 
Cotton came as an army officer to Fort Howard in 1823; two years later 
he married Mary, daughter of Judge Arndt. After his retirement from 
the army about 1841 or 1842 he built the house still standing (see illustra- 
tion, Wisconsin Historical Collections, xv, 286). It was the scene of 
much gaiety and social life. See the reminiscences of a niece of Mrs. Cot- 
ton in Green Bay Historical Bulletin, viii, 11-13. It is being removed 
to state property near the former Camp Smith, where its site will consti- 
tute an historical park. The house is of an unusual and beautiful type 
of architecture and its preservation is a cause for congratulation. 


The Burlington historical society reports the gift of two deeds of 
early settlers and of a group photograph of pioneer young men. The 
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school children of the city are being given the privilege of viewing the 
museum and having the city’s early history explained and illustrated. 


The Jackson county historical society held its annual meeting Oc- 
tober 80 at Black River Falls. 


La Crosse county historical society listened October 8 to a paper on 
‘Architectural Types: The Old Buildings Now Standing in La Crosse’ 
by H. J. Hirshheimer. 


Racine county museum received recently the historical collections of 
the late Joseph Tucker, which have been mounted and arranged by 
Eugene W. Leach, county historian. 


The Winnebago county archeological and historical society has re- 
cently received a donation of lace, made by Mrs. Susannah Van Valk- 
enburg, who served as a nurse in the Civil war. After the war she de- 
voted herself to the making of lace which was sold to the queen of Bel- 
gium, the wife of President Harding, and many famous people. The 
gift was willed to the Oshkosh museum by the maker’s nephew, E. L. 
Pond of Michigan. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The first white settler in Richland county, John Coumbe, crossed the 
Wisconsin and chose there a permanent home in 1838. His coming will 
be celebrated during the ensuing summer; the date marks also the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the building of the present farm home of the 
Coumbe family. 


A number of Wisconsin newspapers noted their anniversaries re- 
cently; the Wisconsin State Journal at Madison was ninety-eight in 
December; while under its present title it can claim an eighty-fifth birth- 
day. The Platteville Witness, which was also ninety-eight, was sold and 
will be discontinued. The Brandon Times recalled in December that it 
had passed its three quarters of a century. The Sheboygan Press was only 
thirty years old in December; a radio review characterized the event. 
One of the youngest of the larger journals is the Madison Capital Times, 
which dates from December 13, 1917. 


The first Wisconsin railway was chartered ninety years ago last No- 
vember, but it was five years later before the first locomotive drew a 
train on the Milwaukee and Mississippi, the ancestor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, a system now of over 11,000 miles. 
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Cuurcu ANNIVERSARIES 


A Methodist class was organized at Poy Sippi a hundred years ago; 
it had no building, however, and worshiped in schoolhouses and grist- 
mills until 1876. A sketch appeared in the Wautoma Argus for Novem- 
ber 4. 


The first Congregational church of Lake Mills held a ninetieth an- 
niversary service November 14. An infant of the fifth generation de- 
scended from charter members of the church was baptized at the service. 


Trinity Lutheran church of Milwaukee had a recognition service 
in November to celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of its founding. 


The first Presbyterian church of Eau Claire reviewed its eighty 
years of history last October, when the pastor, Rev. Hansen Bergen, 
narrated its past. 


Trinity Lutheran parish at Menasha celebrated on two Sundays, 
October 31 and November 7, its founding in 1857, eighty years ago. 


The Methodist church at Hingham, Sheboygan county, held a sev- 
enty-fifth jubilee service last October. Its history was recounted Oc- 
tober 6 by the Sheboygan Press. 


Wisconsin History 1n THE State Press 


An article on the ‘Fur Trade’ by W. M. (Bill) Allen appeared De- 
cember 9 as one of a ‘Reminiscences’ series in the Merrill Herald. It is 
a good brief account of the Indian trade in northern Wisconsin. 


Dr. P. L. Scanlan, author of Historic Prairie du Chien, is publish- 
ing in the Courier of that place a series of articles on the early fur traders 
of that vicinity. The one concerning Jean Brunet appeared November 16; 
those on James Aird, Robert Dickson, Joseph Rolette, Nicolas Boilvin, 
and the Campbell family are to follow. 


‘The Indians and Christmas,’ an article by Charles E. Brown, ap- 
peared in the Sheboygan Press, December 28. 


The Winnebago mission school at Neillsville, formerly at Black 
River Falls, was founded by Rev. H. Kurtz, who was saved from freez- 
ing to death in a blizzard near the latter place. So states the Milwaukee 
Journal for November 28. 
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A veteran Lutheran pastor, Rev. E. Stubenvoll, related his expe- 
riences in Shawano county for the Shawano Journal and the Clintonville 
Tribune, December 9-10. In the latter paper a typical log house was 
shown where Stubenvoll and Walter A. Olen of Clintonville once boarded. 


The work of Thomas B. Shaunce, who began the building of the shot 
tower near old Helena, is related December 9 by his great granddaughter, 
Madge Power, for the Mineral Point Democrat. Shaunce made a con- 
tract to build the tunnel and sink the shaft. This was before the Black 
Hawk war of 1832, and returning after the war Shaunce was killed 
by the rush of air from the shaft. 


The Dodgeville Chronicle for December 16 copied an article of 
twenty-five years earlier, describing the first jail at that place and the 
hanging in 1842 of William Caffee. 


The Lake Mills Leader, December 23, gives the account of the Jeffer- 
ison county seat war, which occurred in 1856. The attempt to remove the 
county seat from Jefferson to Watertown caused great excitement. 


‘Historic Ripon’ is the title of an item in the Ripon Press for De- 
cember 9, which appeared in a Milwaukee paper in 1851, contributed 
by Lillian Krueger of the society’s staff. 


A description of the first circuit court of Vernon (then Bad Axe) 
county appeared October 10 in the La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press. 
This was held in 1851 in a courthouse built of logs. 


Jeremiah Curtin, the famous Milwaukee-born traveler and linguist, 
whose home has been purchased for a historical museum, would be a 
century old if he had lived until September 6, 1938. The Milwaukee 
Journal December 17 presents his biography. 


Sheboygan and its German pioneers was the subject of a radio broad- 
cast from Berlin, Germany, on December 14. The Berlin speaker named 
the Vollraths and Kohlers, read the poem of Konrad Krez ‘To My 
Fatherland,’ and included the singing of ‘On Wisconsin.’ The Sheboygan 
Press noticed this significant short wave radio talk. 


Early automobiles were pictured and described in the Wautoma 
Argus for December 9 and the Wausau Record-Herald, December 16. 
The former made in 1900 was used by a physician and was one of the 
two first ‘horseless carriages’ in the state. 


The Janesville Gazette for December 13 describes the finding of a 
shipment record of 1836 indicating that Janesville was a port whence 
boats were loaded for Connecticut, Boston, and Iowa. 
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The Ripon Commonwealth carried in December several articles by 
Curator S. M. Pedrick, extracting from Superintendent Schafer’s latest 
book, on the Winnebago-Horicon Basin, portions on the settlement and 
growth of the region about Ripon. 


Frederic Heath of the Milwaukee county historical society has a 
column in the Leader each week. December 16 he gave an account of the 
circus lore of Wisconsin and several biographical sketches. December 30 
he protested that Charles D. Stewart ought to appear on Wisconsin’s 
‘literary map,’ giving an account of his early life in Milwaukee and as 
private secretary to Governor Philipp. 


The Superior Evening Telegram for November 5 tells of the be- 
quest that Charles H. Sunderland has made for the Superior public li- 
brary. The bequest is to be expended for the study and appreciation 
of art in northern Wisconsin. The reproductions of Renaissance paintings 
known as the Arundel prints have been purchased with the Sunderland 
funds to the number of 199. Modern paintings have also been purchased; 
these with a large collection of photographs equip Superior for art 
study better than any city in the state save Milwaukee. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American historical association at its mid-winter session at 
Philadelphia elected as president for the coming year, Laurence M. 
Larson of the University of Illinois. Dr. Larson was a student at the 
University of Wisconsin in the early years of this century where he 
earned in 1902 his doctorate. His thesis was the ‘Financial and Admin- 
istrative History of Milwaukee.’ He taught in the high schools of that 
city until 1907, when he was elected to the faculty of the University of 
Illinois. The sessions of the American historical association over which 
he will preside will be held next December at Chicago. 


The Mississippi valley historical association held its mid-winter 
session in connection with the American historical association. At the 
annual dinner President Clarence E. Carter of Washington presided and 
the address was by Professor T. C. Pease on the ‘Ordinance of 1787.’ 
The spring meeting of the association will be held at Indianapolis the 
last three days of April. 


The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the Minnesota historical so- 
ciety took place January 10 at the society’s rooms in St. Paul. Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota gave an address on 
‘History at Home.’ 
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The novel entitled Northwest Passage by Kenneth L. Roberts is 
based on the career of Robert Rogers, ranger during the French and 
Indian war and commandant at Mackinac, 1765-68. A portion of the 
book is taken from the study in chapter iv of Louise P. Kellogg’s British 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, an acknowledgment which the 
author makes in his volume of documents appended to the romance. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Emil Baensch (‘J. H. A. Lacher, 1856-1936’), of Manitowoc, is a 
former county judge of Manitowoc county. For two terms he served 
the state as lieutenant-governor. In 1933 he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the State historical society. 


Mrs. Dorothy Matchett Cole (‘In Memory of Alfred C. Kingsford’), 
of Baraboo, is the widow of Harry Ellsworth Cole formerly president of 
the State historical society and founder of the Sauk county historical 
society. 


Bayrd Still (“The Growth of Milwaukee as Recorded by Contem- 
poraries’) is a member of the history faculty of State teachers college, 
Milwauke. Readers will recall his ‘State-Making in Wisconsin’ which 
appeared in this magazine recently. 


W. A. Titus (‘Historic Spots in Wisconsin: Brothertown’), of Fond 
du Lac, is a curator of the State historical society. “The Westward 
Trail,’ in serial form, was his most recent contribution to this publication. 


Thomas Pederson (‘Some Recollections’), of Mildred, Minnesota, 
formerly of La Crosse county, contributes the third installment of his 
memoirs. 


Documents—The diary of George W. Stoner, 1862, continued in this 
issue, is annotated by Louise Phelps Kellogg, of the society’s staff. 

The Lyman P. Fowler letter which appeared in the December num- 
ber was kindly loaned to the society for photostatic purposes by Mrs. 
Sidney Welch of Fond du Lac. 





